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“Tae odudien of Warren Easton to the 
Superintendency of the schools of Louisiana, 
is an encouraging event. Whatever stone 
he can turn to promote the cause of educa- 
tion will not be left unturned. He is about 
35 years of age, full of life and hope for the 
future. His experience in the publicschools 
of New Orleans will be of signal aid to him. 
We shall look forrenewed progress in Louis- 
iana. 


Mr. Emerson in explaining to a visitor his 
success in raising grapes while many of bis 
neighbors failed, smilingly said : ‘‘I believe 
in printer's ink more than they.” There is a 
world of practical advice in that sentence. 
Does the teacher believe in printer's ink ? 
Of course, for other people he does, for he 
exacts lessons that are writ in printer’s ink, 
but for himself how is it? What if he spent 
the labor over printer's ink that his pupils, 
even the laziest do ! 


Tue Rev. Dr. Orr, State School Commis- 
sioner of Georgia, in a recent speech before 
the North Georgia Conference, stated that 
the colored people of Georgia pay into the 
Treasury of the State all that is appropriated 
to their education except about $20,000. This 
is really wonderful for a people who have 
had only about fifteen years of opportunity 
to, do, for themselves. It shows that in the 
battle with ignorance and darkness, the, col- 
ored people only need a chance. They puta 
yalue,on.education that quinine that of the 
whiten; 
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b pareve ate those who'think' that he ‘Kine 


dergarten proposes play when the child 


| would enter college. 


should work ; that Pestalozzianism employs 
objects when the child should be learning 
the tables, and that both are humbugs. 
‘‘Make him léarn his lessons,” they say. 
This cry comes too late. It upsets the knowl- 
edge of education that has prevailed here for 
a period that happily has come to an end. 
The thing most needed by a child is growth, 
culture, and notthe products of lessons. It 
is a truth those who bellow against Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel would do-well to consider. 


THERE are some who, having looked shal- 
lowly into the ‘“‘ new methods,” declare that 
there is no good in them. They say in a 
grand way, as they think, ‘‘the boy must be 
taught to work and to bend his mindto the 
thing that is to be done, even if he don’t like 
it.” Very good. But how will you doit? A 
man who has from thirty to fifty lads before 
him for ten, twenty or thirty years, is the 
one to give an opinion that is worth having. 
One such who fitted many boys for college, 
writes; ‘‘I taught the classics for twenty- 
five years ; for several years I held them to 
their tasks, but I got few to go into college. 
‘Then I changed my pians. I put a small 
book into the boys’ hands ; I sought out the 
natural methods ; I abolished giving tasks 
in Latin, and thus doubled the number who 
And yet the qualifica- 
tions for entrance have risen. I am a friend 
to the new methods and shall be.” 








THE present want of uniformity in the 
nomenclature of classes in our schools could 
easily be remedied. We find one has * A, B, 
and C Classes,” others have “ First, Second 
and ‘Third Classes.” There are as many 
different kinds of classes as there are schools, 
At Eton there was, according to Mr. Hughes, 
a ‘Sixth Form,” but what it meant no one 
of the readers of Tom Brown ever knew. 
All of this should be remedied, and as soon 
as possible. The natural way is to consider 
a child as soon as born, for one year to be 
bein the “ First Class,” and there to receive 
the instruction and care fitting for him. At 
the end of twelve months he goes, even if he 
remains at home, into the “‘Second Class.” 
and so en. Hence there should be made out 
a general schedule of suitable studies and 
work for every year of the instructional 
period, As the pupil generally enters school at 
six yearsof age, the class he should be put 
into is the “Sixth Class." The primary stage 
would cover the Sixth, Seventh, Hight, and 
Ninth classes. The Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth 
and Thirteenth classes would form the ad- 
vanced stage, now absurdly called the Gram- 
mar school(Grammar being used less and less 
asa distinctive study). Then the Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth would 
form the secondary stage (High School com- 
monly called) ; the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
Twentieth and Twenty-first would be the 
collegiate course, 


WHILE, the dimes seo. uiet, there is al 
great w trent'in ‘motion. Several sub- 








a very earnest manner. As we choose our 
rulers, political matters are always first. The 
question now is, who shall be the next pres- 
ident ? Of course, Mr. Arthur's friends are 
anxious that he shall succeed himself, As 
this must be decided in 1884, all other ques- 
tions will hinge on this— even that of tariff 
revision, which should stand before Presiden- 
tial succession. Some of the other questions 
much debated but not yet ready for action 
are, restriction of intemperance. The peo- 
ple are becoming aware that the great cause 
of high prices, of crime and of misery, is the 
use of intoxicants. In afew yearsa great 
wave will be set in motion, and, as in Kansas 
and Maine, it will be made an illegal busi- 
ness to sell whiskey us adrink, as it is now 
to sell drugs that are no more harmful. 
Then the Labor question will come forward. 
This is even greater than that réferring to 
Intemperance, for it is a new one, and in- 
volves reference to matters that are quite in- 
tricate. Essentially it is to make labor the 
measure of values ; to put in practice the old 
maxim, “‘He that will not labor shall not 
eat.” There are other questions that will re- 
ceive attention, such as those pertaining to 
Land. te Corporations, to Coinage, to Sani- 
tation, etc. Along with these a discussion - 
of Education will be continued, for as each 
generation grows in wisdom, its conceptions 
of the value of the child will broaden, Inci- 
dentally, all the questions above relate to 
the welfare of man. Let the teacher keep 


his eye on these subjects, and mark the 
growth of public opinion concerning them. 





IN various places the subject of co-educa- 
tfon is discussed, and it is almost amusing to 
note the arguments. In the Watchman an 
eminent divine cautiously says : ‘‘My opinion 
is that the co-education of the sexes has 
much more to recommend it, than that they 
should be educated in different schools,” and 
gives these reasons: (1) God’s school is 
made up of both sexes. (2) Males and fe- 
males are necessary to each other to develop 
character. (3) The cost is less. He dis- 
cusses the old and stale questions, ‘‘ Will it 
be safe to have young men and women meet 
in the classroom?” ‘Will they not write 
letters to each other,” etc. He admits the 
possibility of the latter,and says he once 
knew a good deacon who wished to corres- 
pond with a lady, and contrived on com- 
munion days to pass billets into her hands 
as he gave her the cup. He also tells a story 
ofa manwho kept his son from seeing a 
woman untilhe was grown up. At a fair 
the women present were pointed out as geese. 
This youth when asked what pleased him 
best at the fair, replied. ‘‘The Geese.” .He 
sees what every man with his eyes open can 
see, that young ladies’ schools that try to 
keep the other sex out of the minds of their 
pupils, are doing a foolish thing. A very 
wise unmarried lady teacher after studying 
the subject, made a business of inviting all 
the respectable young men to the young 
ladies’ seminary over whiclf she presided, 





jects are being discussed in this country in 


once each week. Friday night was set apart 
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as the “at home” evening for the pupils. 
Before that time the young men used, on 
dark nights, to pass up and down on the side- 
walk, and cail for ‘‘ Mary” ** Mattie,” or 
whatever the belle of the sc af 
much to the grief of the | 

three dogs were unchained at night to defend 


the.damsels against. the marauders. The | 


new order of things removed this and many 
other perplexities ; it was found to. be an ex- 
cellert thing. Let, the sexes see each other. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. \) 
LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE. NO. X: 


_ SRITICISMS., , 

With Christmas. vacation, the machinery _of -the 
Cook Count, Normal School has stopped © rest its, 
weary ~ hkele and to receive the grateful oil which 
will enable it'to ‘run ‘smnoothily' and cheerfully for 
many months to come. 'The writer was glad 'to 
avail himself of' the breathing spell! dnd hasten to 
his ‘mountain home ‘five ‘hundred miles | away. 
Scareely' were the doings of Christmas over, than 
a volley of questions, began to be fired at. him,, 
Miss ——_-—-+, with the, pointed chin, wished) to 
know whether Col..Parker was not * ‘considerable. 
of a cheat in trying | to pass off ideas. on education, 
as new, which were in fact old?” “Mr. 
who is pringjpal of “our town schools,” and who 
talks on ‘education’ upon all public occasions 
said :—**So you have been at Col. Parker’s School |’ 
Didn’t pay for the time,’ did it?) Read one of his’ 
books once. Didn't seé anything new. in it 
What's ‘all this fuss about anyhow ?, Had, object 
teaching in my school, always. That’s:all there is 
in the New Education, isn’t it;?”,. 

At another, time, Prof, (). -. Who has an 
Academy, said in his high way, while the tobacco 
juice exuded slowly from the corners of his mouth ; 

‘Oh—h, Mr: Fitch, you havé'’been to the—ah Mecca 
of the New Education. 'Now—ah, tell'me how much 
—ah you know more about teaching,- than ‘before 
you went.” Told him/I knew now how: much I 
didn’t know and; that, was the best thing for any 
one. |He, stared and soon left me, 

Another time it. was,a broadside, from County, 
Supt, who had read Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau and Froebel. .-Said he:—‘‘ For years I 
have been a close student, of the writings of the 
leading educators, and_I fail to preceive whereia 
Colonel Parker has advanced a single new idea or 
established one new principle.” Can you give me 
light ? To him I could ‘only say that Col. Parker 
did not pretend to be a discoverer of principles, 
but I believed was a discoverer of ways td apply 
the principles which have always existed. 

At another time I met Mr. , superintendent 
of the large and! important schools in the flourish: 
ing town of —--. He began in; the old way!) ‘I 
have read all of Parker’s writings and ,have not 
found anything 1 did not know before, except,a 
few things in primary work. His school isn’t a 
whit better than dozens of other normal schools, 
I have a very poor opinion of ‘these so called re- 
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formers, who try to tickle thé’ ears’ of the vulgar |) 


with the noise of their sélf blown’ trumpets. How- 
ever, I am-open to conviction (?), and if you’ can 
convince (?)'me I'am wrong. in my: views I am! 
willing to acknowledge my errors.” I looked at} 
my watch, and told him, we were going, to have 
turkey for dinner, and that I had, promised to, be, 
back at 1,o’clock, but I would. be pleased (2, to, see, 
him later. 

So much for a class of questions antagonistic in| 
nature, Another class, entirely different, were met. 
For instance, the good natured. sol sty wae 
progressive Supt. of schools, i’ the large ‘city ‘0: 
——, was dcrworhed to learn all he could about 
' Parker dnd his methods” saying in conclusion that: 

he had mever mct an educator whose views so] th 
neatly coincided, with his own, yee rm who, 
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had put into his schools sand and boards for mould- 

ing, had gotten Parker's Arithmetical Charts, and 

had in every way he could think of is. the 
plans evices one ce “% 

incipals 6f im 
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ly to take the course at ‘ ce 8 ais ” if oes 





through. 
Many more questions for and against the New 
Education might be quoted, but enough have been 


‘| given to show the readers of the JourNAL what 


many of them know already, namely, that ‘the 
teachers of our country are divided into two schools, |" 


'|theold and new. The writer will) not state sla one 
among the disciples of the old, school are not. to, be 


found hundreds and thousands of conscientious and 
faithful teachers, who candidly believe the old way 
to have all excellence possible. But one significant 
fact has struck him with force and that is this : 

So far as he has made inquiries or beén questioned, 
he has noticed that with scarcely an exception 
those opposed to the New Education are persons, 
if teachers, who are behind the times, whose schools 
are machine schools, who themselves ai‘e in ruts 
and ‘usually quite conceited. believing that they 
‘know it all,” or if school directors, those who; 
think the |‘ present school house good enough,” 
object teaching, moulding tables, etc,, only new 


fangled notions for getting more money out of the | 


people. On the other hand those, thus far con- 
versed with. who favor the New Education, are 
persons, if teachers, who are up with the times, 
who have wide awake pupils, or if directors, men 
who furnish good houses, and all the appliances 
required.. In ai community having the latter 
hamed class of teachers and directors, what a 
change is observable! Parents take an interest, 
the pupils take an, interest, everybody takes an 
interest in ‘‘ our schools.” 

_ A friend said the other day:—-‘‘I don’t know 
whether Parker's ideas are right or not, because 
I notice so many adverse criticisms.” This remark 


t me to thinking ‘and searching. It is found in}) 


israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, that Homer was 
ccused of stealing from anterior poets; that, 


hocles ‘was brought to trial by his children} 
as a lunatic; that Socrates was treated by Cicero] 


as an usurer, though he has passed into history as 
& most upright man; that Plato (called the god of 
philosophers by Cicero,) was accused of enyy; of 


lying; of avarice; of robbery; of incontinence; | 


and of impiety by jealous contemporaries. _Dio- 
genes, Cicero and Plutarch did not hesitate to 
throw mud at Aristotle when they declared him 
to ‘be ignorant,: ambitious and vain. Caligula, 
Pliny and Seneca said that Virgil was destitute 


of invention, and; denied him even mediocrity.) 


Horace censures, the coarse humor of Plantus; 
and Horace, in his turn; has been blamed for. the 
free use he made of the Greek minor poets, De-|/ 
mosthenes, called by Cicero the prince of orators, 
has according to Hermippus, more of art than of|™ 
nature. In all ages it seems that ‘“ Deiraction 
has ever poured the ‘ water of bitterness.” 
Of course there are honest critics who make 
honest criticisms. For these the truly great rec 
former will ever be thankful. But the narrow- 
minded, jealous horde always has been, and prob-| 
ably always, will be by far \the larger number. 
What a pity it is that in the great work of educa- 
tional reform we should have so many who forget 
the children to fight and squabble over definitions. 
| When we come to éducation it really appears 
that there are plenty who prefer to ride in ‘the 
| stage coach instead’ of on the cars: on‘ thé canal 


@ message by horseman instead of by wire; whd 
will use the errand boy rather than the telephone.) 
ruapried public opinion 1s begining to, compreherd} 


hiphabor of the multiplication table, of the com-, 
, | mitting to memory long lists of 'méaningless| 
es, of the pein ing words and a host of 

peaches ind irksome ‘ab- 











pwere-sure of getting their old positions back when- 


bout in preference to the steamboat: who will’ send’ 


of the New Education. The day of the} 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
The department of superintendence, will hold its 










regular ann ‘ae at Washington City, D. 
C., Feb: 13,14. The following are some of 
jy | th: ‘ discussed. 

L CaTION.—A. P. Marble, Superin- 


tendent of the Worcester City Schools, Massachu- 
setts, will present this subject under the head of 
**Public Instruction in Industrial Pursuits,” Prof. 
John M. Ordway, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, will present a paper under the 
head of “Hand Wotk in Sehools.” 

corte wa EpucaTion.—Major Robert Bingham, 

MAN PANTS will present this subject under 

of ** Faue tional Status‘and Needs of the 
a ” also Dr. J. L. M. Curry; Dr, J..W. Dickin- 
son, Mass’! 'Dr'G. 3. Orr. Ga. ; Prof. L. D. Browns 
and Dr. B. G. Northrop, Conn, 

SUPERINTENDENT’s DutrEs.—‘‘ How Best a State 
Superintendent can A@Vance Popular Education,” 
by Dr.'£.’ E. Higbee; of Penn., and others: 

INDIAN EptcaTIon.—The U, $8. Government Su- 
perintendent of Indian Education, Mr. Haworth, 
Gen. 8. C. Armstrong. of Va : Capt. R. H. Pratt, 
of Pa., and\ Mr.' Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
and others will present this subject 

RECESS OR NO Recess.—Dr. W. T. Harris, of Mass., 
will read a paper favoring recess. Prof. 8. A. 
Ellis, Rochester, N. Y., will advocate ‘‘ No Recess,” 

Conor Buinpness.—Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston, 
Mass.. will give some interesting experiments upon 
this interesting subject. 

READING.~-Several City Superintendents will pre 
sent some interesting. recent, successful and practi 
cally very valuable experiments and advances in 
the matter of cultivating a love for reading and in- 
ducing the pupil to read the best literature. 





Kor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
QUESTIONS ON THE ART OF TEACHING. 


By Supt. J. N. Davip, West Va. 

1. Name some principles used by you in teaching. 
2. Namé'some methods that you use in teaching. 
3. State the difference between principle and me- 
thod. 
4, How do you secure good order # 
5. How do you teach the alphabet ? 
6. How do you prevent injury to school property? 
7. Name the order of development of the intel- 
lect. 

8. How do you teach g ‘od morals ¢ 

9. State some) of the most pressing wants of our 
schools. 

10,, What efforts.are you making to advance the 
standard of teaching ? 

The above were used at the examination of 
teachers. 





Mr. Henry GrorGE arrived in London Jan 6. 
Fifteen‘ hundred persons awaited his arrival. He 
said: ‘This is a premonition of a great revo- 
lution destined to sweep the world. ‘He that will 

not work shall not eat.’ Look at the fine houses 
tenanted by men deing nothing—an anomaly which 
is attracting, world-wide attention, and the injust- 
‘ice of which is causing working men to federate. 
‘This movement is destined to go forward. The 
power must always be with the masses. Do not 
ask for patronage or charity, but demand justice— 
your.own rightsand the rights of those below you. 
‘In this way we shall conquer,” 


‘THe case.of Robert Martyn, who was hanged at 
Newark jail, Jan. 3d, adds one more to the list of 
the; victims, of alcohol., He killed his wife and 
child while in a drunken frenzy, and has since 
never ceased to mourn over the awful deed. He 
declared that he had no knowledge whatever of 
committing ‘the crime; he was utterly unconscious 
of lis action at the time. But the law cannot ex- 


cuse ctime commi'ted when under the influence of 
a drug willfiilly taken: 


| ConGress.—Thée formation of the gor 
‘select committees is a curious thing. Of the 














four chairmanships of standing committees, twenty. 
ag te ere a ea gta. North, Bast and 
her * Tecelve sev 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“ONLY A TEACHER.” 


Riding up-town one day in a crowded car, we 
were forced to overhear a conversation between 
two sprucely-dressed young denizens of Wall street. 
They were speaking of a plain, intellectual) young 
man of vigorous mould, who rose to leave the car 
as we entered, 

*‘Do you mean that man! His name is Prescott. 
Oh, he’s nubody—he’s only a teacher!” 

‘Is that so? I thought he was a partner of 
Magnus, the fellow who spoiled our little pooling 
arrangement, you know,”’ , 

Having learned the name of our hero, and hav 
ing some acquaintance’ with Mr. Magnus, we at 
once called on the great moneyed man, and asked 
concerning his knowlédge of the ““teacher.” 

“He is a perfect gentleman,” at once ejaculated 
Mr. Magnus, “and from your description of *the 
boys,’ they must be Jones and Robinson, the two 
new men from Mountain City, who have more 
money than brains, Yes, [often ride up-town with 
Mr. Prescott. I knew him when a boy living ona 
farm near my country seat, and have closely 
watched his career ever since. " 

“He is a man of splendid natural ability, push, 
and common sense. He is thoroughly in love with 
his work as Principal of Grammar School No.-—. 
When I knew he first thought of coming into the 
city, I offered him a position in my house; but al- 
though the salary was good and the outlook prom- 
ising, he preferred to seek admission into the 
teaching corps of the city, 

‘Mr. Prescott fully realizes his responsibility 
as a teacher, and the drudgery of the work; but 
the drudgery he clearly intends to transform into 
instructive play, and the responsibility he intends 
to share intelligently with teachers and pupils. He 
has already done this to a great extent. Go visit 
his school to-day, and you will see in it the ele- 
ments of an educational revolution, He is already 
pressing ha:d .gainst the rigid bars tha. are now 
bound around our city school system, so that at 
present there is no elasticity, no chance for individ- 
uality. Each teacher is merely an automaton, that 
moves forward and registers just so many pegs in 
the educational board, 

‘From my intimate knowledge of education in 
this city, derived from long service on va. ious 
committees, I can forese» the advent of just such a 
reformer as Mr. Prescott will make. He must 
come. The time is getting ripe for his work. And 
when he does come, mark you, my young friends 
Jones and Robinson will no longer sneer that‘ he 
is only a teacher,’ but will be glad to make the ‘ac- 
quaintance of one who rules the leaders of men 
There are monarchs mightier than the kings of 
Wall street, and when education comes to its own 
estate, it will hold all men as willing vassals.” 

Mr. Magnus is right; there is more truth than 
fiction in this story. 


+e. 


A BEGINNING. 


(We have often and often said that the public 
are getting their eyes open and will not stand the 
barbai isms that have prevailed in the school-room. 
Have prevailed do we say ? that do now prevail. 
Here is an item from the Clarksburg Telegram, of 
Wet Va. We enjoy such items. It makes us be- 
lieve ‘‘ there's a good time coming ” for the schools). 

‘This week we will make a speciality of the con: 
dition of affairs at our school—the Ayer’s school- 
house. Whether such a state of things'common! 
exists, we do not know; but we do not/believe it is 
the d of the Free School System that such 
abuses should occur. At present, our scheo]-house 
a good, creditable building, stands as it has stoo 
for six years, unfenced, in an open fisld) with a 
high, rough rail fence to be clambered over by our 
daughters. No provisions are made for phe de- 
mands of common decency ; no closets out of doors; 
within doors not even a drinking cup. ‘Those who 
live near the school-house, althougty church mem- 
bers, refuse to allow water carried, not only from 


their wells, but ev rom the 
fields; and the on! enter obtainable uct be (atten 





en 
winter Seabee, “higher” Tana “ob. 
win . a fe ro 
ably a fit of dojtrenaians assisted him 24 


‘| fenced, as the law 


“We notice that the other school-houses are not 
* provides; No. 11 stands on the 
open highway and the lot furnishes a fine pastur- 
age for the public cow. 

‘There are a few things which the law proposes to 
furnish, and we, as parents, feel like demanding 
them for ‘our daughters and little vhildren. We 
would ya to have a —— and ot of pon law 
in viding of public instruction where re- 
fined rat wae pasanall and give us the benefit of 
cultivation for our families. We want and are 
willing to Pay taxes to furnish our school grounds 
p y e want the means of common decency 
and even comfort. We necd water closets, fences, 
gates, coal boxes and pails, shovels, pokers, water 
pails, wash bowls, drinking cups and even combs, 
towels and a mirror. We want houses kept clean 
and res ble. 

“In district No. 11 are said to be trustees who are 
willing to have their house kept clean and a teacher 
who carries it out to the fullest extent. She has 
her school reom furnished like a cozy Cape and. 
the walls decorated with mottoes and paintings 
neatly done by her own hind , and has placed 
books, periodicnls and even an organ in the room, 
for the benefit of her pupils. Her pupils treat the 
place accordingly and are rer and careful 
that nothing be damaged. ose who visit the 
school say it more resembles a pleasant home circle 
than the average district school, and her pupils 
wer an air of culture and refinement. 

“The difference is, the trustees, Robert Stewart 
and Samuel Boring, chose a teacher of their own 
liking and then give her a chance to do what can 

done. Now if this ca. be done in an adjoining 
district, why not in ours? Why not, at least, a!- 
low us sufficient crayons for black-l-oard use ?” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ENCOURAGE THE USE OF THE HANDS. 


Some one has discovered a truth and thus an- 
nounces it, ‘* Whatever you would put into a na- 
tion's life must be put into the schools.” Reformers 
have caught eagerly at the idea and have impor- 
tuned the teachers and boards of directors to in- 
clude in their curriculums such instructicn as 
should remedy or counteract some of the evils of 
society. ‘Convincing adults of the evil results of 
intemperance, and persuading them to work for its 
suppression is difficult work,” they said; ‘the 
schools must take the matter in hand.” ‘‘ Ignor- 
ance of the laws of health is sending thousands to 
untimely graves; these laws must be taught in the 
schools.” Conscientious teachers have acknowl- 
edged the necessity for efforts in these directions, 
and have heroically undertaken the additional labor. 

Now, another social evil is recognized. Our boys 
and girls have somewhere imbibed the idea that 
manual labor is for the lower classes, not for the 
educated. The result is that the professions and 
stores are crowde.1 by those whose education would 
have enabled them to make a far more comfortable 
living in the pursuits which they have left to the 
ignorant and the foreigner. Those possessing only 
mediocre ability are *‘ crowded to the wall” and 
then are tuo frequently-tempted to engage in dis- 
honest transactions in order to maintain the ap- 
pearance of “respectability.” The schools are 
again besought to remedy the evil. They must 
teach the ‘dignity of labor,” which it is argued 
can only be done by the introduction of manual la- 
bor into the schools, 

The question is, how far can this be done without 
interfering with the legitimate work of the schools. 
Now, this legitimate work is so to cultivate the pu- 
pil, not only to know, but to do, or rather cultivate’ 
him by using the hand and eye. For the latter no 


8 ion is needed ; for the fomer there is. Some of 
the very best exercises for training the hand are 
“ow employed in the schools; writing and drawing, 
nacluding map drawing, a ion of the time 
in every well-regulated school, and so far as they go. 
they answer the penporr well. But that somethi 

more is needed all feel. As often as once a term, 
or even once a month, a day may be set apart for 
the exposition, in the school-room, of 1 arti- 
ay of all i knitting heti drawi 

i ) , oroe . drawing, 
4 and garden producis, carving, and articles of 
ail kinds made from paper, wood, or metal, by the 
pupils themselves. Fancy articles only admitted 
when accompanied by something useful. The par- 
ents and friends should be requested to come and 


ine, and buv if they desire. - 
In every school this plan could be followed. In 








a little time the public will be ready for the great 
change thallbyayenres: 


the pupils. Samples of sewing, cook- ae 
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MAKE A BUSINESS OF TEACHING. 


When one. has decided that he prefers teaching 
to any other mode of earning a livelihood,then let 
him make a business of it,. He will have two mo- 
tives for doing so: that he may be able to com- 
mand a satisfactory salary, and that he may be 
able to assist in raising the work of teaching above 
the plane it now occupies to that to which it be- 
longs. . It. should be on a level with the profession 
of law, medicine, and theology. Its representa- 
tives should be treated with as much deference 
and respect as are those of the other three, With 
the exception of a few who are at) the head, of 
Colleges or Universities or high schools, they are 
not so treated. The fault lies not with those out- 
side, but. with those inside ef the profession. 

The world is usually pretty just in, its estimates. 
Teachers are looked upon as an uninteresting set 
of people, and not very desirable additions to social 
cireles. They too often enter on this work, lacking 
all but the narrowest qualifications, and possess 
nothing for society. They are seen to be narrow- 
minded, if not pedantic. With little or no general 
culture, they are unable to add anything to the com- 
fort of the general public. 

1..We counsel the man who would teach to 
make a thorough preparation for it. Let the pre- 
paratory course include instruction in something 
beside the few things he has to teach, Every, well- 
informed man should know what the teacher does. 

2:, Let him. constantly increase his capital; at- 
tend the meetings where education is discussed. 
All business men take this course. Collect and 
make notes of all the information you can glean 
from educational books and periodicals. Do not 
think that you can not afford to provide yourself 
with these; they are the most profitable investment 
you can make; if anything will increase your 
salary the study of education will, 

3. It is necessary that you keep in the current of 
the world’s thought; for this you need suitable pub- 
lications. ‘‘ These. things cost money; but it is 
starvation, stagnation, and mental death to do 
without them.” 

4, Another important element in your capital is 
your health, You must take measures to preserve 
it if it is good, for teaching will make inroads upon 
it, or to improve it if it is poor, There is very 
little necessity for poor health. . It is an indication 
that the sufferer has transgressed the laws of Na- 
ture. If ignorance of those laws is the cause, 
knowledge will be the remedy. Do not rest until 
you possess a proper knowledge of your own body 
and confer it properly. 

The time for improvement is too apt to be crowd- 
ed: out, Make out a programme for a month 
and plan to read this book or that and do it. 
A few minutes even-each day in a given, direc- 
tion accomplishes wonders, But do not attempt 
too much. 





Prison ScHooL,—At the beginning of the year 
Sing (Sing started the experiment of an evening 
school for the convicts who can neither read nor 
write. They appear to take kindly to the idea. 
The instructor, who is serving a term for bigamy, 
is an experienced Massachusetts teacher. He was 
listened to attentively while he ‘‘ developed the 
word cat,” according to the word-method, and 
obeyed unhesitatingly when he told his pupils to 
write it on their slates. When the exercise was 
over the convicts marched to their cells, carrying 
their books and slates and looking quite pleased. 
Tney are allowed lights in their cells until nine 
o'clock. The movement will give them an oppor- 
tunity to learn considerable, and will help them to 
away many tedious hours, if they choose to 
improve it. 





Wiru the cold weather, seals make their appear- 
ance in the lower Bay and Narrows. Two of them 
were seen on an ice-floe bélow Fort Wadsworth. 
A hair seal, twenty-six inches long, was found ‘en- 
tangled in the meshes of anet. The creature was 
captured alive, and placed on exhibition, Four 





seals were found asleep on another ice-cake. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.—VII. 
By E. J. Hattock: 


oo CARBONATE. 
Avgaratus ond ‘aterials required—Some 
abou a ot ir ond tees soda that w teh on: 
par cage od to the i] 


iphye red an blue’ teen 
paper, trong hol, Vinegar, sulp sulp ric Ae ge hme-water. Lamp, 
d ake on of tin. 


Exhibit the white powder se a dole Flow shalt we 
test it to find out what it is? Endeavor to elicit 
such replies as ‘‘ Heat it,” ** Dissolve it,” “* Put acid 
on it,” ete. 

It looks like sugar or salt; how did we distin- 
tinguish them? was it not by heating them ? which 
will burn? After reminding the class th it sugar 
burns and salt does not, apply this test to the dry 
soda. Heat some on a strip or disc of tin; it does 
not burn; conclusion: it is not sugar. Dissolve 
some in water by the aid of heat; it is very solu- 
ble; it may be salt. Try to dissolve it in alcohol; 
it will not dissolve at all, salt will to some extent; 
probably it is not salt. Pour a little vinegar on the 
soda and on the salt. The former boils up or effer 
vesces. If a perforated cork that will fit the test 
tube can be procured, and a bent glass tube passed 
through it, the gas which it gives off can be passed 
into some clear lime-water contained in another 
vessel; the latter becomes milky. Breathe through 
a tube or pipe-stem into a fresh portion of lime- 
water; it becomes milky also; conclusion: some 
yas is expelled from the soda by vinegar, and the 
same gas is expelled from the lungs when we 
breathe. 

Vinegar did not cause the galt to effervesce, hence 
this substance is not salt. 

Explain to the class that all substances which 
efferversce with vinegar or other acids are called 
‘“carbonates.” Repeat the experiment with sul- 
phuric acid (diluted with water) and dry soda. 

Dissolve some of the soda in water, and put one 
drop of the solution on a strip vf red litmus paper. 
Result—blue! All substances that change red lit- 
mus to blue are called alkalies, hence this is an 
alkali. 

The common and scientific names may now be 
written on the blackboard. i.e., sal-soda, washing- 
soda, carbonate of soda, sodium carbonate. 

It would be advisable to pass around a crystal of 
this substance and allow the members of the class 
to taste it; also call their attention to the slippery 
or soapy feeling between the fingers. 

Place a crystal of sal-soda on a strip of tin (the 
bottom of an empty can melted off answers this 
purpose, as also for a ‘‘sand bath ”), and heat until 
it melts. The steam that goes off shows that it con- 
tained water, although in a solid form. By weigh- 
ing it before and after heating it will be found to 
have lost vearly one half of its weight. 

Weigh another crystal and leave it exposed to 
the air for a week or two where the class can watch’ 
the changes it undergoes. When it has all fallen 
down as a white powder, weight it again. This 
loss.of matter without heat is called efflorescence. 
Dissolve it again in the least quantity of hot water 
and leave it standing until it crystallizes. 

' Dissolve more of the soda in water and add 
dilute sulphuric acid until it ceases to change the 
blue to red. If too much acid is added, put in a 
very little more of the soda, until the solution has 
no effect either on the blue or the red litmus paper. 
Such substances are called neutrai, meaning neither 
acid nor alkaline. The operation of neutralizing 
is, for the inexperienced, rather tedious, but very 
instructive. This experiment should not be tried’ 
on too small a scale; a gill or four ounces of the’ 
solution is not too much to take. When the neu- 
tral point is reached, evaporate the solution far 
enough to make it crystallize. This new and neu- 
tral substance is called sodium sulphate or Glau- 


sal-soda, 


‘ber’s salt. 


' Pour some of the alcoholic solution of common 
salt on a clean strip of glass or tin, and ignite it; 


the flame is intensely yellow. Put some of the sal- 


soda in the colorless alcohol flame; it likewise 
colors it yellow ; so' does the sodium: sulphate, and 








in fact all compounds, of sodium do this; henee it is 
said to be characteristic of sodium. 

Tf 'the class are old enough to understand and 
appreciate the subject of chemical changes, the 
following experiment may be shown: 

Put some table salt in a large test. tube and add 
dilute sulphuric acid; on heating it a pungent gas 
is given off which réddens blue litmus paper if wet. 
Dip a pad in the ammonia bottle and hold it over 
the end of the test tube—a copious white cloud is 
formed. The gas given off is called hydrochloric 
acid gas. All substances which give out this gas 
when heated with sulphuric acid are called chlor- 
ides. The substance left in the test tube is sodium 
sulphate. It is usually obtained in this way ona 
large scale, and is afterwards converted into the 
carbonate, or soda ash, by heating it very strongly 
with charcoal and lime-stone. 

If we had two vessels, each containing the same 
quantity of soda, and should connect them with a 
glass tube, and then expell all the carbonic acid 
from one of these and drive it over into the other 
(it is impracticable on a small scale, but may be 
represented by a drawing on the blackboard), the 
second would have just twice as much carbonic 
acid as it had before, and hence might be called a 
bicarbonate, super-carbonate, or acid carbonate. 
Such a substance is sold under the name of baking 
soda, and largely used for cooking and baking. It 
is easily distinguished by its taste and feeling, be- 
ing less alkaline and less soapy than washing 
soda. 

What does it do when vinegar is poured on it? 
Baking soda is excellent as an external application 
for burns. Baking soda and vinegar mixed to a 
paste is an excellent application for bruises, nail- 
cuts, scratches, and in all cases where the skin is 
lacerated. It should be applied during efferves- 
cence, 

CHALK. 
marble and linlestone, vimegar and hydrochloric and muphurie 
acids, limestone and quick- -lime. 

Pulverize some of the chalk, and propose testing 
it to find out what it is. Heat neither melts or 
burns it. It does not dissolve either in water or 
alcohol, hence it is proven not to be salt, sugar, or 
soda. With acid it will effervesce like soda, and 
the same means may be employed to show that the 
gas given out will render the clear lime water 
milky. Here are the proofs that it is a carbonate. 
With sulphuric acid it effervesces, but leaves a 
sediment (sulphate of lime). It should dissolve al 
most entirely in hydrochloric acid diluted with 
water. 

A large piece may now be exhibited, smelled, 
tasted, and felt of, and the name will be given by 
the class. Of course it rubs off, and makes a mark 
on the blackboard like a crayon. Is the crayon 
make of chalk? If it will not effervesce with acids 
it is not chalk. The physical properties of chalk 
may be discussed; how soft it feels, how it crum- 
bles when cut, how it adheres to wood, stone, and 
cloth. Whenstirred up in water it makes a milky 
fluid, but after a time it settles, the heavier and 
coarser particles first, and the finest last. The 
chalk is said to be suspended in the water. . 

Put a few drops of hydrochloric acid in one test 
tube and a few drops of sulphuric acid in another, 
then fill them half full of clear water, and dip a 
strip of blue litmus in each to show that they red- 
den it; then add slowly to each some fine chalk 
and shake well. After a while it will be found that 
it is no longer acid, for it ceases, to redden litmus 
paper. Chalk has the same power of neutralizing 
acids that soda has, and the farther advantage that 
any excess which may be added after the acid is 
neutralized remains undissolved. Hydrochloric 
acid when neutralized with chalk forms ‘calcium 
chloride;” sulphuric acid when neutralized with 
chalk forms ‘‘ calcium sulphate,” also called sul- 
phate of lime; the former is very soluble, the lat- 
ter but slightly so. 

Apply the acid test to marble and other lime 
stones; they all effervesce. (Some marbles require 
the acid to be heated before they dissolve freely.) 
All marbles are carbonates and have envearienlly 
the same chemical composition as chalk. 
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A piece of chalk or marble, putin the fire and 
burned, forms lime, \ (Describe a lime kiln.) Show 
how lime unites with cold water and produces 
heat. With a'small quantity of water it forms a 
dry powder, sic ked lime ; with more water it makes 
*& paste, and with still more a “milk of lime.” 
Slaked lime is slightly soluble in water, and the 
solution is called ‘‘lime-water.” To make lime- 
water, take a pieceof ‘‘ whitewash lime ” and slake 
it with cold water, then add more water, and put in 
a large bottle, shake occasionally, and then allow 
it to settle. Keep it tightly corked. When want- 
ed for use pour off (decant) carefully so as not to 
disturb the sediment. If not perfectly clear it may 
be filtered. 
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LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


The following method of teaching numbers to 
young pupils was presented to the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association, Section A, by Miss E——. Bun- 
dies of sticks were distributed ‘to a class of thirty 
little boys; then making a mark on the board, Miss 
E—— asked them how many marks she had made 
and told them to hold up as many sticks. Making 
another, she asked again how many, told them to 
hold up as many sticks, and then told them that 
she would place on the borrd the figure that meant 
two. All of the figures, up to ten, were taught in 
this way. Holding up a counter in each hand ata 
distance from each other and gradually bringing 
them together, Miss E——~ asked: ‘‘How many 
have I in each hand?” ‘One.” ‘* What am I do- 
ing with them ?” ‘* Putting them together.” ‘How 
many do one and one make?” ‘ Two.” She then 
wrote 1+1=2 on the board. The boys read it, 
made the plus sign with their sticks, and explained 
that this sign is used when things are put together. 

Subtraction, multiplication and division were il- 
lustrated in a similar manner. 

The principal of School No. 10 read a paper on 
Primary Arithmetic, in the course of which he il- 
lustrated a method of teaching numbers from 10 to 
20 by means of a bracket, thus: 
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in order to give a thorough understanding of tens 
and units, and the formation of numbers by their 
combination. 

These proceedings prove that, though there are, 
doubtless, schools enough in Brooklyn which are 
using the methods of years ago, there are others 
which employ natural and improved methods. 

Motives control children as well as grown folks. 
Every boy has a motive for his conduct, and it 
often seems that motive is to annoy the teacher. 
If the teacher has sufficient self-control to ignore 
the appearance of being annoyed, the boy finds 
that he has had his trouble for nothing. If, in ad- 
dition to this, the teacher can get the other pupils 
to note his failure to annoy, much has been 
gained. Many a bad boy has bee handled as 
Rarey handles horses, and driven right along, and 
finally made perfectly tractable. 
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Romg.—In the course’ of recent excavations in 
the city of Rome an earthenware vessel was dis- 
covered containing a brooch bearing the name of 
Pope Martin IIL, who died in 946, and one gold 
and’ 824 silver Anglo-Saxon coins. These latter 
bear the names of the Kings Edward the Elder, 
Athelstane and Edmund I., who reizned from 901 
to 946, There were alsoa few coins of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury of that period. It is sup- 
posed that the money was tribute, or Peter's Pence, 
sent by the Anglo-Saxons to Rome. 





‘THEY are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three,” | 
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SCHOOL-ROOM REQUISI TES. 


Every school-house should be furnished with such 
articles as are necessary for the comfort and well- 
béing of the pupils. The necessity fora wash-basin, 
soap and towels is not debatable; but they are fre- 
quently found wanting, as are also door-mat and 
scraper. There should be curtains for the windows 
and ‘sponges or cloths for the slates. Without 
plenty of black-board, within reach of the smallest 
children, crayons and erasers, no teacher can work 
to the best advantage. Cloths will answer for the 
latter when other ones can not be obtained, and 
they have the advantage of being noiseless. Col- 
ored crayons are desirable for some kinds of work, 
and may be made from white ones by boiling them 
in aniline dyes, 

There should be a table in the school-room to hold 
the miscellaneous reading matter, newspapers, 
magazines, and books which should find their way 
into every school-room. In the primary room a 
table is often needed for the object lessons, and to 
hold the moulding-sand for the geography lesson. 

In the way of apparatus, there is need of outline 
maps, reading, writing, number, and physiological 
charts. There should be measures of extension, 
weight, and capacity, of different denominations 
for teaching the denominate numbers. A globe is 
also necessary. 

There should be books of reference and a place for 
them. A whole chapter might be written about 
the library, but every good teacher knows the need 
of it and will do all in her power to secure at least 
the nucleus of one. She will not think of teaching 
without a dictionary. 

Ornamentation is not always considered a neces- 
sity, but if we would have our schools do all they 
are intended to do for the moral as well as mental 
natures of the children, they should not be lacking 
in such suitable means for the culture of the morals 
as « few simple pictures and flowers afford. 
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PENMANSHIP IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By ARTHUR OEHLER. 

I have used the following program. which is 
based upon the Peircerian plan of individual criti- 
cism, with excellent results in the school-room, viz. : 

‘*Careless writing will always prevent progress.” 

POINTS TO BE GAINED. 


Form. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

SPEED IN SINGLE FIGURES. 

. PROMISCUOUS FIGURES. 

. SPEED IN PROMISCUOUS FIGURES. 
HABITs ESTABLISHED. 


a 


PROGRAMME. 
I. Figures--1—-0— 6-4 —5—3--9--2—7. 
2. same. 
3. * from 1 to 100. 
4. Short letters : —i—u—w—n-—-m—v—x—o—a—e 


—c—r--8. 

5. Words from short letters; in, wine, own, 
omen, voice, woven, sorrow, roses, wear, ex- 
cuses. 

6. Semi-cxtended letters: t--d—p—q. 

. Words from same ; tent, tow, dipper, queer, 


pique. 

8. Extended or loop letters: h—k—l—b-—-j—y—¢ 
—-z—f. 

9, Words from same: yes, join. gave, that, all, 
of, thought, pretend, awkward. 

CAPITALS. 

10. Direct oval letters: O, E, D, C. 

11. Words from same: Oscar, Olivia, Edith, Ed- 
gar, David, Dover, rs Carrie. 

12. Reserved oval letters: X, W, Q, Z, V, U, Y, 
LS: : 

13. Words from same: Xingu, Web:ter, Quaker, 


i Zachary, Vicksburg, Utica, Yankton, Isaac, 
essie. 
i ace stem letters: A, N, MTF, Fh Kofi 
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26. Words from same :-Almira, Alfred, Nathan, 
| Mark, Thomas, Felix, Helen} Hugh, Keokuk, 
Sydney, Sophia, ‘Lowis, Lottie, Gertrude, 
Galesburg, Pedee, Patrick, wg eb Buffalo, 
Ralph, Rockford. 
** Be mindful of the little things.” 


What is said in the above, about the points to be 
gained in figures, has reference just as well to the 
letters. It will pay to devote a good deal of atten- 
tion to the figures, taken in their order of simplic- 
ity as above right along, for it will lead to better 
results’ in' letters and combination ‘of letters or 
words. It also is a saving of time, as figures con- 
vey ideas sooner than principles, elements, or 

I proceed as follows: Each pupil receives a 
printed copy of the above program, and starts 
with the first thing named thereon (which is the 
figure 1), writing five: lines of the same. He then 
brings it to my desk for criticism, and is criticised 
upon form, slant and shading. If well done, he 
passes on to the next thing named on the pro- 
gram, and takes it up in the same way. If his 
effort does not prove satisfactory, he 1s shown why 
he failed, and not as is usually done, simply told 
‘it is wrong,” a fact he probably knew as well as 
his teacher. He then again writes five lines and 
brings it up to be criticised, and so it goes on until 
an approximately correct result is reached. when 
he passes on. Each pupil advances as fast as he 
does meritorious work. and not until he does it. 
Under the proper criticism he does not become dis- 
couraged, but works for results with a hearty good 

ill. 

-_ (To be continued.) 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 





WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Jan. 2,—A terrible railway calamity occurred just out of To- 
ronto. A freight train collided with a local passenger train con- 
taining forty-eight working-men and boss. Twenty-seven were 
killed and the others more or less severely wounded.— Fifty-nine 
translators took Marie Colombier’s book upon the Life of Sarah 
Bernhardt in hand at 1 o’clock P.M. and by 11 P.M. had translat- 
ed it into English. It contains 355 pages and will be ready for 
sale to-morrow afternoon.—A night schoo) opened at Sing-Sing 
Prison with a class of 74, half of whom are to be taught on alter- 
nate nights.—Brooklyn is pushing her projected Elevated Rail- 
way, and the Rapid-Transit Commissioners are surveying the 
construction of surface roads through the city for cars propelled 
by cable. 

Jan. 3. An explosion of fire-damp occurred in a colliery at 
Scranton. seriously injuring four of the miners. 

Jab. 4.—A dispatch from Vienna gives the particulars of an at- 
tempt that was made to assassinate the (Czar. Ashe was return- 
ing from a shooting excursion, a party of six men fired upon him 
from the road-+ide. A bullet lodged in his shoulder, but it is not 
considered dangerous. (What party threatens the life of the 
Czar, and what is its motive in so doiug ?)—At Minneapolis the 
thermometer at noon registered 30° below zere, the lowest it 
has been for twenty-five years at that hour and place. [Where is 
Minneapolis? By whatisthe climate of the vicirity affected ?}— 
Roads and railways in Ontario are blockaded and traffic almost 
suspended by a severe snow storm. 

Jan. 5.—The English bave suddenly awakened to the 
of assisting the Egyptians against the threatened invasion of 
Mahdi.—The victims of the Grand Trunk Railway disaster at To- 
ronto were buried to-day, Twenty coffing in sleighs draped in 
black proceeded to the cemeteries, followed by a procession 
which required an hour to pass a given point. Business was 
suspended and many houses draped in mourning.—All parts of 
the West and South report the coldest weather known for years. 
The first mail from the surrounding country since the great -torm 
set. in Jan. 1, arrived! at Québee to-dav, carried by men on snow- 
shoes. The Hudson is frozen up as far south as Poughkeepsie. 

Jan. 6.—England notified the Khedive that she would under- 
take to resist any invasion of Lower Egypt by El Mabdi.—Twen- 
ty-seven lives were lost by the burning of the Belleville Convent 
at St. Louis. 

Jan. 7. Congress has returned to fts post, ani a flood of bills is 
again pouring into the House,—Secretary Folger has discovered 
a conspiracy between prominent firms in New York, Boston and 
P phia, and English dealers, to defraud the Government. 

imported were invoiced far below thetr real value in ar- 
der to diminish the duty. (Why is a duty put upon umports? 
What is the money thus: collected, called, and to what use is it 
put ?]—The cold weather caused great suffering among the poer 
at Atlanta, Ga.. who are totally unprepared for such weather. 
In response to au appeal from the press, the merchants quickly 
contributed between $5,000 and $10,000 worth of provisions and 
fuel. Su -wagons w tt th the city until no known 
case of su 4 , white Ty oleh, 16; a mth Basi 

Jan. 8 The’ Legislature, réturned from its holiday reves3, com- 
menced business to-day by reading the liste of committees. [Why 


|. and by whom are the committees appointed 7] 





Tue JourNAL needs nothing more'than a little of the 
earnest personal help of its. friends to give it a much 
larger subscription list for 1884 than it had in 1883. It 
will make every. school-room, it enters. #: batten ont, an 





many cases tenfold better)... |. i 
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SUGAR, 

Sugar was unknown to the ancient Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, or known only as a curiosity ; 
its place was filled by honey. About seven hundred 
years after Christ a writer describes it as ‘‘ India 
salt, resembling common salt in color and consist- 
ency, but honey in taste.” The sugar-cane was 
raised in China and India from a very remote 
period, was first brought into Europe by the Sara- 
cens in the 9th century, and was cultivated by 
them in Cyprus and Sicily. In the 15th century it 
was introduced into Maderia and the Canary Isles, 
whence it was soon carried to Brazil and the West 
Indies. Sugar was not known in England until 
the 14th century, and in 1379 it was sold in Scot- 
land at one ounce of silver (about four dollars in 
our money) a pound. It did not become an article 
of common use until about three hundred years 
ago. Since then the demand for it has very rap- 
idly increased. No article of housekeeping, save 
sugar, can be named which is universally accept- 
able to the infant and the aged, the civilized and 
the savage. 

More than 6,000 million pounds of sugar are now 
made yearly from the sugar-cane, and 2,000 million 
pounds from beet-juice. Considerable quantities 
are also made from the sap of the palm and the 
maple. The average amount consumed by each in- 
habitaut of Great Britain and the United States is 
about 45 pounds a year. In Great Britain, it increased 
from 20 pounds in 1845 to 40 pounds in 1865 and 43 
pounds in 1869, 

Sugar is composed of carbon, oxygen and hy- 
drogen. Starch and the solid part of wood are 
also composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 
We have woody fibre in nearly a pure state in 
linen and cotton cloth. Both starch and wood 
can be changed to sugar. The process is by boiling 
them in water with a little sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol). A pound of linen rags yields rather more 
than a pound of sugar. Sawdust or paper may be 
used instead of linen or cotton. 

Grape-sugar (or glucose, as it is often called), is 
found in the juice of grapes, cherries, strawberries, 
figs, pears, apples, and many other fruits, It is 
not so sweet as cane-sugar, and does not dissolve 
so easily in water. We often see it crystallized on 
the outside of raisins and figs. This is the kind of 
sugar made from starch and rags; thousands of 
tons of it are manufactured in Europe and this 
country, chiefly from starch. It is used in confec- 
tionery, in adulterating cane-sugar, and in making 
beer, wine, and alcohol. Alcohol, like sugar, is 
composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, and is 
always derived from sugar in some form. 

Cane-sugar is undoubtedly nutritious and whole- 
some, especially when mixed with other food or 
taken with our regular meals. If much of it is 
eaten alone, as in candies or between meals, it is 
apt to disturb the stomach and i-terfere with di- 
gestion. It is commonly supposed to injure the 
teeth, but this is probably an error. Much of the 
cheap confectionery sold is harmful from the sub- 
stances mixed with the sugar, and especially from 
the poisonous coloring matter in it. It is best to 
avoid all highly-colored candies, and also those 
strongly flavored with essences and spices. 

Sugar is an antiseptic ; that is, it prevents decay 
in animal and vegetable substances. The sugar in 
dried | figs, dates, etc., and also in “ sugar-cured ” 
hams, helps to preserve them; and “ preserves” 
are fruits protected,by a syrup of sugar. 

For: household purposes, refined sugar is really 
the cheapest. In buying coarse, dark sugars; a 
high price is paid for moisture and dirt, Besides, 
these dark, impure sugars are sometimes infested 
with small insects, or sugar-mites, which are never 
found in the refined article. 





Not the desire to piease the teacher, to stand well 
in class, the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment are the true motives for study, but the thirst 
for knowledge and the delight of overcoming diffi- 
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THE POLICEMANS STORY. 





I ama policeman, 12,004 ; 

Been on the force for years a score. 

Lots of stories I have to tell, 

Queer, and terrible, funny, and—well, 
‘TH stop to tell you a little thing 

That happened a year ago last spring. 
‘Weary, but watchful, I paced my beat, 
Up and down thro’ a well known street, 


When, a block away, Isaw a throng, 


' ‘And hasten'd ‘to see what was wrong. 


There I found ‘a wee, wee girl, 


. Dainty and pretty, fair hair in curl, 
! Weeping, her bands in air she toss’d, 


. Crying, ** Oh, mamma, oh, papa, I’s lost !” 


One moment she wept, another'she smiled, 
And I thought of my own pet darling: child 


At home, safe and in her mother’s arms; 


So I tried.to quiet this one’s alarms ; 

At first hersunny head I carress’d, 

Then lifted her up tomy beating breast, 
And carried her, sobbing, sweet little fay, 
To the Station house, only two blocks away. 
Captain Caffry was then in command ; 

He took the lost baby-girl by the hand, 
And, setting her up on the desk by his side,- 
Pleasantly talked till no longer she cried, 
But dried up her tears, and soon, smiling and gay, 
Was earnestly lisping and prattling away ; 


_And_.told of her beautiful mamma, her joys, 


Her big. bearded papa, her home and her toys ; 

How she heard a wandering German band play 

And, listening, followed them on their way ; 

Stopp’d when they stopp’d, and crossed when they 
crossed, 

Grew tired, cried for home, and then found she was lort. 

The door of the station house open’d just then, 

Admitting a ‘“‘ drunk” between two of our men ; 

Not dirty and ragged and spoiling for a fight, 

But what you might term a “‘ respectable tight.” 

Led up to the desk he just lifted his eyes, 

Started back, nearly fell, with a cry of surprise, 

Of terror, of shame: ‘‘ My Gracie! Can it be?” 

The instant had made him as sober as she. 

**My papa! Dear papa!” They kissed and caressed ; 

Both weeping, as she nestled close to his breast. 

‘Quite a scene !” said the Captain, his face in a glow; 

“*I think you've been punished enough. You may go !” 

The father bowed low—the little one smiled— 

And he passed through the door in the care of his child. a 


‘Do you know that Ifeel that I made a great vow, 


Just then against liquor, and ’tis unbroken now. 





THINGS TO VELL THE SCHOLARS. 


In the Tribune building, in New York City, lives 
a cat that never condescends to walk up or down 
the stairs when the elevator is running. She hails 
the passing car with a plaintive ‘‘ Meauw” when 
she wishes to get on, and by the same token lets 


_ the obliging boy know when to stop and let her off. 


Cops. —Dr. George R. Shepherd, Hartford, 
Gonn., says: ‘I have used hot water as a gargle 
for the past six or eight years. In acute pharyn- 
gitis and tonsillitis, and in coryza, or. cold, in 


the head, if properly used in the commencement 


of the attack, it constitutes one of the most effec- 


_ fave remedies, being frequently promptly curative. 


To be of service it should be used in considerable 
quantity «a half pint or a pint at a time), and just 
as hot as. the throat will tolerate,. I. have seen 
many cases of acute disease. thus aborted, and can 
_comu.end the method with great confidence,” 
Mexican Tin.—The first ton of Mexican tin ever 
sent to this country was recently received. It 
came from Durango. The ores average 73 per cent. 
‘of smelted tin. Mr. Henry Freeman, an Australian 
tin mining engineer, has been for a year or more 
exploring the region between Chihuahua and 
Southwestern Durango in search of evidence of the 
tin lodes and placers spoken of by the ola Spanish 
settlers, and has secured for St. Louis merchants 
and capitalists a considerable tract in the south- 
west quarter of Durango, believed to contain ores 
‘in large quantities. 
<1 (Dee Lerrer §.~<Leonard Case, a millionaire old 
i bachelor, charitable and eccentric; died in Cleve- 
land city several years ago, leaving besides’ a 
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_ handsome legacy for’ a school of applied science , 


which bears his name, a large property for his 
heirs and next of kin. The statutes provide that 
under certain contingencies the estate of a deceased 


\., 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


tow roRe CITY. 
At the meeting of the Board that portions out money 





person shall pass to the next of kin of the'blond of: for the N, Y: City schools, Com. Devoe said some brave 


ancestors from whom the estate came. If the word '¥0rs for, the primary. schools. 


“ ancestors ” is to be construed in its full foree. the 
descendants of Mrs. Case can obtain their full 
share. On the other hand, it is claimed that. the 
letter ‘‘s” at the end of * ancestors” crept into 
the statutes through the carelessness of some print- 
er or proof-reader. The case will be heard in the 
Supreme Court before long. The property inyolved 
is valued at $1,000,000. 


A Team oF DoLpnins.—A Californian paper gives 
an account of one of the most novel teams on re- 


cord,'owned by a boy in Tehama. The young fel- 


| low’'s flyers are nothing more or less than two large 


sturgeons that were caught by his father in Sacra- 


mento river.' He has fastened an end of a strong 


rope to the tail of each fish, and the other end is 
fastened to the bow of an eighteen-foot boat. Two 
cords,. fastened in some manner to the heads of the 
fish, serve as reins. and the owner of the team 
guides his fishy charge up or down the stream at 
will, The-first day the ‘‘ water horses” were hitch- 


‘jed up they “bucked” with energy, jumping and 


plunging out of the water and diving down as far 
as their harness would permit, but they have been 
broken splendidly and cause no trouble to their 
proud driver. When they are not in use the fish 
are driven into a large wooden cage which was 
made expressly for them. This certainly sounds 
like a California fish story. 


Our Exports.—New York exports many mate 
tural implements in. one month; Twenty - four 
packages to Bremen; 88 to Liverpool; 68 to South 


Africa; 34 to Havre; 758 to Argentine Republic; 


18 to Mexico; 53 to Brazil; 43 to Chili: 6 to Ham- 
burg; 21 to Glasgow; 17 to United States of Colom- 
bia; 278 to: London; 10 to Ne-vfoundland; 1.214 to 
New Zealand: 15 to British West Thdies; 16 to Cuba; 
1 to Amsterdam; 10 to Copenhagen; total, 2,674. | 

Of machinery. during the same time, New York 
exported to New Zealand, 4 packages; to British 
Guiana, 61; to British Australin, 21; to Dutch 
West Indies, 1; to Bristol, 7;:to Glagow, 22; to 
Venezuela, 19; to Brazil, 57; to Argentine Repub- 
lic, 48; to Mexico, 420; to Sandwich Islands, 2; to 
Japan, 18; to Antwerp. 19; to Amsterdam, .15; to 
Copenhagen, 2; to Hamburg. 73: to Bremen, ?1 ; to 
Hull. 31; to Liverpool, 97; to London, 86; to Cuba, 
2,910; to Havre, 40; to British West Indies, 75; to 
Newfoundland, 27: to United States of Colombia, 
508. Total, 5,684, 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 








{These car be used ty the live teacher after mornin; 
or they can be written out and distributed 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 
“ WHo goeth a be rrowing, 
Goeth a sorrowing.” 

‘Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong.” 

*\MEw should not think too much of themselves, 
and yet a man should be careful not to forget him- 
self.”. Prentice. 

Do not give up until you have tested your abil- 
ity to,sueceed, then if you must yield, do so, and 
try something else. 

“WHEN you rise in the morning, form the reso- 
lution to make the day a happy one to.some fellow- 
creature. It is easily done.—a left-off garment to 
the man who needs it, a kind word to tne sorrow- 
fal, an encouraging expression to the striving,— 
trifles. in themselves light as. air,—will do it ‘at 
least for twenty fo ir hours. And if you are young, 
depend upon it, it will tell when you are old; and 
af. you are old, rest assured it will send you gently 
‘and happily down the stream of time to eternity. 
If you send one person, only one, happily through 
each day, that is three h.ndred and sixty-five in 
‘the ‘course ofthe year. If you live only forty 
years after you commence that course of medicine, 
you ‘have’ made fourteen thousand six hundred 


exercises, 
class, or 





beings happy, at all events, for a time.” pune 


He declared : ‘(Iam 
heartily in favor of primary schools. If it was in my 
power, I would give 80 per cent.,of the entire appropri- 
ation to them... At last the cause of the little children 
is to be placed first. Let them give to the colleges their 
millions if they, will, but let them remember that one 
dollar spent in the primary school aright (remember we 
say aright) is better than ten dollars in the College. 

Mr. C, A. Johnson, the editor and publisher of the 
American Eagle, N. Y. City, is to give sume lectures at 
the colored Baptist Church in Waverly Place. We are 
glad to see this movement and ‘hope it will be“success- 
ful. He is from Hamilton, Ont., where he publishes 
also the British Lion. He has lectured with success in 
Europe. 

Miss MARGULIES.—Two concerts are announced by 
Miss Adele Margulies, a talented young’ pianiste who 
was heard last winter at the Thomas’ popular matinees. 
At the first concert, Feb. 23, at Steinway Hall, an or- 
chestra under Mr. Thomas’ direction will assist : at the 
second, March 27, Mr. and Mrs, Georg Henschel will 
take part. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The public rehearsal and con- 
cert for January were.on the 4th and 5th, at the Acade- 
my of Music. Mrs.:Georg Henschel was the soloist. 


| She sang three songs.—by Widor, Mendelsehn and Mr. 





Henschel,-—-with piano accompanime),.t, and a cavatina 
from ‘* Der, freischutz,” with the orchestra accompany- 
ing. Mrs. Henschel has a charming +oprano voice 
¥ hich she uses in an artistic and effective manne. A 
new symphony in D minor, by the late Robert Vol’ - 
mann was performed for the first time ; a Mozart sym- 
phony and overture by Gade were also on the program. 

Mme. HOopeKIRK’s REcITAL.—The second recital in 
Mme, Helen Hopekirk’s series took place January 3, at 
Steinway Hall,. A larger audience than greeted ber at 
her first appearance listened attentively to her program, 
which comprised eighteen selections, three from Nico- 
de, heard for the first time in America, two from Rubin- 
stein, two from Chopin, four by Schubert-L:szt, and one 
each from Mendelssohn. Bach; Brahms, M:zart, Schu 
mann, Bethoven. . From these names will ‘be seen the 
scope of the progiam, and Mme. Hupekirk’s interpreta- 
tion of them proved her right to the title of artiste which 
preceded her from England and Germany. The third 
and final recital will occur January 17, at three o’clack 
As no one is admitted during the performance of any 
piece, those who attend shouJd be punctual, if they do 
not care to lose a. portion of the program, which isa 
very interesting one. Mme. Hopekirk will play among 
other things, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 57, called the 
‘* Appassionata,” three of Mendelsohn's ‘‘ Songs Without 
Words” and ‘*The Wedding March” and * Fairies’ 
Dance,” from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 

e«& LSEWHERE. 

8S. C.—The enrollment in the public schools increased 
last year ove 27,000. Still, 27 per cent. of the white and 
45 per cent. of the colored children between six and 
sixteen years are not enrolled. 

NEBRAS&ZA.—This State is said to have an availuble 
educational fund in cash and, lands greater than any 
state eust of the Missouri. It amounts to the enor- 
mous total of over thirteen millions of dollars! If prop- 
erly administered, this, princely endowment, shvuul:! 
work wonders for the children in the near future. 

PgeaBopy Funp.—Alabama,$5,755 Arkansas, $4,050 ; 
Florida, $2,025; Georgia, $5,950; Louisiana, $2,125 ; 
mgr $4,400 ; North Carolina, $8,350 ; South Caro- 
lina, $4,225 ; Tennessee, $12,600 ; Texas, $13.600;;' Vir- 
ginia, $4,125; West Virginia, $3.100. Total, 70,305. One 
hundred Normal scholarships have been established in 
the Nashville University. 

New YorkK.—Thé Institute of Schenectady County 
for the year 1883, closed at the city of Schenectady, 
on Dec. 21. It was well conducted by the veteran Hon. 
John H. French and)Prof. Charies H. Porter. There 
was an unusually good attendance of teachers. The in- 
terest was great, and the instruction all that could be 
expected from such experts, 

It is declared that the college newspaper hes done 
more to improve vhe students in the writing of a plain 
and direct style than any other one cause. Amateur 
journalism 1s not a bad preparation for professional 
sort ae as has been proved. in numerous cases dur- 
ing the last ten years, since the college paper became un 
« institution” in nearly every college. |’ 
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Viremia:—The contributions to! the Hampton: Liat’ of ediieation begins with the kindergarten. where this 
tute for ube year closing June 30, 1888, were: $36,946.59 plan of manual training,is practised to perfection.” 
for special purposes (new’ buildings); $16,629.16 foren-| Lovrstaxa.-Mr. Paul Tulane, whose munificent dona- 
dowment, fund, and $63,724.98. for current expenses. | tions to education in New Orleans are widely known, 
The session of the present year opened with 560 students, | has made another addition to his previous gifts. The 
which is an increase over last year of 40 colored and 8 face value of the stocks given is $269 000, but their mark- 
Indian Pupils, the latter nuynbering 117 i all. The at- | et value is much greater. For some time past Mr. Tul- 
tendance is beyond the capacity of the ROR | ane has been setting aside the interest on these bonds 
new dormitory being especially needed, . for the benefit of his Louisiana donation, but he has 

InpIaNa.—At the last Parke Co, Teachers’ Associa hesitated to turn them over, in consequence of the de- 
tion, held at Rockville, some spirited discussions were ' cision of the Supreme Court, which declared that his 
held on: ‘“ History in Education,” by, a. G. Nicholson ' donation was liable to taxation under the laws of the 
and Miss Newcome, which developed. the point that State. It has been a cherished idea of Mr. Tulane that 
there are two phases of history—simy le narration or | his entire donation should go directly to education un- 
the main story, and the relation of Ty to us as a’ diminished by taxation. Up to the present time the 
nation and individuals. Other’ ‘stibjedts Were : ““ What’ amount donated by Mr. Tulane is $774,000. The market 
is a Poet ?” *‘ Education and Wealth,” Industrial Eda- | value included.in this magniticent donation is said to 
cation,” ' Pestalozzi and Froebel,” “Metaphysics for the. be considerably over a million of dollars—some. persons 
Teacher,” and *‘ Knowledge of the Commercial World,” estimate the total value at nearly two millions of dollars, 

Ky.—The Superintendent of schools says: “ Of every as some is valuable real estate. 
one hundred of ' the State's population, fifteen ‘cannot | GErorGia, —Last February about nine acres of land 
read. Of every one hundred whites over ten years old, and fine buildings . were secured and the Atlanta Wo- 
fifteen cannot write. Of every one hundred ‘negroes. men’s Seminsry was moved to that place. The rooms 
over ten years of age, fifteen cannot write. Of every one | are all jarge, light and well ventilated, and a compara- 
hundred men over twenty-one years old, seventeen can- ' tively smal] outlay would render the dwelling-houses 
not write. .Of every one hundred negro men over as comfortable, neat and commodious as one cou)d wish. 
twenty-one years old, seventy-five cannot write. The , The school has been in session seven weeks, and already 





whole numberof men over twenty-one; years who can- ‘it numbers nearly 400. The majority of these are day 


not write forms an array of 76,221. 

OREGON, —The Pacific University at, Forest Grove is 
flourishing. ‘Ninety-six pupils are reported, in, attend- 
ance. The new hall will be ready for use in January ; 
it will cost, when finished as planned, $25,000. The 
United States Industrial School at this place has 150 
students, who work half the dayand study half. The 
boys farm, garden, build, and paint houses, make and 
mend boots and shoes, make wagons, do blacksmithing, 
and are to learn printing. The girls learn domestic 
work of all kinds. The purchase of a farm is contem- 
plated. 


WasHINeToN Ty.—Whitman Seminary, at’ Walla 
Walla, bas a new college building costing $15,000, with 
capacity for 150 pupils. The faculty consists of five 
professors, and the school now has ninety-threestudents, 
thirty girls and sixty-three boys, on its roll. Cheney 
Academy has 170 students. and the acedemy at Bteila- 

coom 51; these include district pupils. The State uni- 
versities, graded schools, academies and colleges of 
Oregon and Washington are steadily gaining in num- 
ber, pupils and power, and the general growth of eda- 
cation in this far off corner of the country. is fompething 
truly marvelous. 


Sr. Lou1s.—Dr. Wm, G., Eliot, Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, says; ‘‘I have lived in St, Louis 
forty-eight years and have seen it grow from 7,500 to 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants. During these years it has 
passed thrceugh trials of pestilence, of devastating fires, 
of water floods, and, worst of all, four years of fratri- 
cidal war. But I here'assert, in all soberness of mind, 
and with readiness to prdve what I say, that all other 
trials, ani losses, and sufferings, and calamitiés, and 
wrongs, in all these forty-eight years combined. do not 
equal the ruinous moral, social and financial evil that I 
have seen produced, during the same period, by the one 
cause, intoxicating drink.” 

CINCINNATI.—The Times-Star announces that in ac- 
cordance with a plan adopted by’ the superintendent 
and most of the principals of the city schools: ‘‘ It will 
publish, through the Young Folks’ Department, a series 
of articles which will be, in everything: but form, a 
classified .hand-book of young folks’ literature, Not 
only the names of authors and titles of. books will, be 
given, but notes about those authors and their works. 
The attempt will not be made to mention every good 
book for the youug, but the ovject will be to treat such 
as are mentioned in a way that will interest the boys 
and girls, and lead them on to further investigation, 
The first subject to be thus taken up is U. 8. History. 


New JERSEY.—Supt. Meleny, of the great manufac- 
turing city of Paterson, after a visit to New Haven, 
thus addresses his home public in an informal letter : 
«In New Haven this new feature of theschool has been 
introduced, to train the hand as a moans of developing 
the mind. My idea is that all the children, girls es well | of 
as boys, should be trained to manual worl. in all grades 

of school, beginning with the lowest. This work should 
- (go hand in hand with the ordivary studies. T have rec- 
ommended to the Board'of Education 'a change itt the 
course for the first year, to provide for more work with’ 
the hands, and we have already put the ideas mivo prac- 


tice in a ‘number of the schools,’; The true! system of ' 


, pupils, The family numbers about ninety, and nearly 
| every day we have new applications for admission. We 
think no one could visit this school and not be impress- 
ed with the eagerness manifested to obtain knowledge, 
especially religious knowledge. Thirty of the oldest 
women, some of them past fifty, bend with anxious, 
toil-worn faces over their primers and first readers in 
order that they may soon be able to read the Bible for 
themselves. To read the Bible is their highest ambition 
at first, but as soon as they can read that they invari- 
ably want to learn more. One pupil walks five miles 
every morning, and back again in the afternoon, in 
order to come to school. 

lowa.—The State Teachers’ Association met in an- 
nual session at Des Moines as per program. This, the 
twenty-eighth meeting, was in no sense inferior to pre- 
vious ones, and in many respects the bes! of the entire 
list. ‘The preparations were perfect, and ample accom- 
modations awaited the over 400 who enrolled. The bill 
of fare promised was nearly all furnished, and every- 
body was satisfied. Among the best things, where all 
was good, were the lectures of Col. F. W. Parker, Dr: 
§, N. Fellows, and H. A. Burrell, and the ciseussions of 
Industrial Education and methods of determining and 
marking the schelarship of pupils, and Supt.. Aker’s 
instructions to county superintendents. Very much 
credit is due the executive committee who arranged the 
great feast of good things. The eminent Iowa educator 
Supt. H. H. Seerley, of Oskaloosa, was elected Presi- 
dent of the next Asseciation, which bespeaks more good 
to follow. Especial interest was manifested in the 
** Section” meetings. All of the educators of the great 
State seemed to enter into the various work with a pe- 
culiar zest, bespeaking such work in our schoo!s and 
counties during 1884 as is not yet on record. So the 
world moves on, and Iowa keeps close to the front. 


Cuicaao.—The Inter-Ocean gives the following shneks 
through the mouth ofa reporter, instead of through the 
medium of a practical educator. Hear him: ‘‘ The ten- 
dency in Eastern schools to abolish the good oid cus- 
tom of allowing school children a recess morning and 
afternoon is a tendency towards barbarism. It does 
seem in many respects as if physiology and hygiene are 
taught in our public schools but to point out the most 
effective way of impa'ring health, end demonstrating 
the facts taught by destroying the health of the pupils. 
It is time to calla halt in this matter before Western 
teavhers and school boards ambitious of bemg the first 
to adopt so-called reforms, rush into imitation of East- 
ern lunatics.” The same paper gives the following just 
and appreciative estimate of the Hon. John Eaton and 
his work: “As the years go on the profession in all 
parts of the country “manifest a keener, clearer appre- 
ciation of the great services the Commissioner is render- 
ing to the cause, not only through the immense amount 

of statistical mformation collected by the Bureau of 
Education, but by the masterly generalizations based 
thereon by himself and his ablest co-workers, and by 
the ceaseless war on' National illiteracy, in which he is 
leading the van from his vantage ground in Washing- 
ton.” 

Mass.—The State Teachers’ Association met Deo. 27. 
‘Among the notable things were Mr. Cross’s lecture on 








butter was repugnant. 


Electric Lighting, ‘which was ilistrated by interesting 
experiments. A paper on the Recess question by Supt. 
C. W. Cole, of Albany, in which he said that whenever 
good ventilation is provided and individual recesses 
possible, no general recess is necessary.—An eloquent 
address on Temperance in the Schools was given by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore ; she said the children should 
be taught the social and physiological effects of liquor- 
drinking. The teacher is the person best qualified to 
teach this. Pupils should not be urged to sign pledges, 
but should be shown the effects of the practice.—Mr. 
Bunker, in discussing the question, ‘“‘Why do not more 
pupils attend the high schools?” said that one reason was 
the‘course of study does not meet the popular demand. 
The studies im the high school do not seem, to many 
persons. to be essential to a business career. He favored 
the introduction of more practical studies. Mr. 8, H. 
Martin read a paper on the Teaching of Civil Govern- 
ment in the Light of Current Politics. Mr. Charles F. 
Adams, of Worcester, spoke upon the use of illustra- 
tions in teaching. He said that there was a tendency to 
make mistakes in methods of illustrating, similar to 
those that had been made in object teaching. ‘‘ To lose 
the simplicity and impressiveness of great facts and 
laws is too high a price to pay for trivial illustrations or 
ambitious completenéss.”—In a paper on reading Miss L. 
C. Ledford dweit upon the importance of physical ex- 
ercise and drills in articulation. “ This accustoms the 
speech-making organs to take the right position in pro- 
nouncing words.”—W. 8. Parker discussed the aims and 
purposes of teaching history. The object in teaching 
history, he said, is to get the pupil interested in the 
subject and help him to acquire a taste for it, Allow 
them to have some judgment in the matter and to draw 
their own conclusions. 


New JERsry.—The State Teachers’ Association met 
at Newark Dec. 26. The subject of the address of Ran- 
dall Spaulding, the President, was “Conservatism.” 
He dealt more especially with that form of conservat- 
ism among teachers that in the political field goes by 
the name of ‘‘Bourbonism.” It holds fast to that 
which hax been becanse 1t has been. To it there is in- 
deed nothing new under the sun. Bourbonism is to- 
day, in too many instances, the bane of our schools. 
When the new gospel of primary teaching was first pub- 
lished, many of the profession felt as if some one bad 
trodden on their particular toes. We owe it to ourselves 
as progressive and honvst teachers to give the demand 
for industrial education a candid hearing, and prove its 
soundness or unsoundness by practical test. President 
Gates, of Rutgers College, addressed the association on 
*“ The Teacher a Determining Power in the Child Life.” 
He was received with hearty applause, ‘It is worth 
while, then, for everyone who teaches to remember his 
own childhood, that he may understand the children 
under his care. A great mistake is made in endeavor- 
‘ing to teach children what the teacher fancies they 
ought to know, rather than trying to find out what they 
need to know. Clergymen are entitled to honor only in 
proportion as they are capable of teaching effectively 
the greatest of all truths: The teacher’s manner, his 
language, and even the style of his dress are reproduc- 
ed among his pupils. He must be a very unlovely teach- 
er not to be loved by the children. Therealways seems 
something puthetic in little children fixing their confid- 
‘ng und receptive gaze upon their teacher. Our lives, 
and not our words, have their influence. A noble life 
must be lived day after day if the teacher’s influence is 
to be bvilt up.” Dr. Felix Adler delivered an address 
on ‘* Technical and Art Education as a Means to Mind 
Culture.” .He was opposed to the kind of industrial 
education that would introduce trades into the schools. 
This had been a failure wherever tried. He believed 
that the school was designed to give the elements of 
generalculture, The object of the school should be to 
teach the pupil how to live as well as how to get the 
means of living. To make the school the means of 
showing the pupils merely how to get their bread and 
Supt. Barringer said that. while 
the children of Prof. Adler’s school devoted so much 
time to the workshop, they were in advance of the 
pupils of other schools in all literury work. Mr. Saund- 
ers warmly seconded the assertions of Mr. Barringer. 
He had visited Prof. Adler’s school. State Superintend- 
ent Apgar presented “‘ Illiteracy and National Aid to 
Education.” Among the other subjects the “ Tonic Sol- 
Fa Byyqm,” by Prof. Seward: ‘‘Geography and His- 
tory,” by Prof. F. Y. Pierce, of Flemington, arid “ Nor- 
mal Institutes” were discussed. It was an excellent 
meeting. Randall Spaulding, of Montclair, was chosen 





President and A. B. Guilford, of Union, Secretary. 


























Why none but men for, school officers? Are they 
more conscienscious in discharging the duties of the 
office? Are they more interested in the welfare of the 
children? Are they less likely to be guided by political. 
influence? Are they less easily imposed apon by false 
pretentions, or less fearless in discharging an inefficient 
person when it is their duty todo so? Im one or two, 
cases a solitary woman has been elected a member of, 
the board and has failed, I believe that women would 
make fully as efficient managers, or directors of schools 
as. men, and that boards composed of both. men and 
women would be more energetic, less likely to be guided 
in appointments by influence instead of merit, and, per- 
haps courageous enought to pay like wages for like work 
regardless of the sex. of the laborer. B. 

[The time is coming when women will make good 
school officers. The average woman now is incapable 
of business ; she hes a higher standard of morality and 
probably of education, but she does not know how to 
get the better teacher, nor how to measure the school. 
All of this is poorly done by the men with all of their 
knowledge of business, But there is a business side to 
the school,—Eb. ] 





T have iong felt that children should be in school only 
a half or quarter-day, and that schools in the country 
shoul be divided into four grades, one to attend in 
each quarter of the day. I was agreeably surprised, 
upon mentioning it to my: county superintendent, to 
find that his only objection was, “if you could get the 
people to do it.” This point I proved at Pine Brook, 
where most of the people were in favor of a half-day 
plan after it had been working successfully for four 
months, This fall I was encouraged by finding that a 
Western educational journal advocates ‘half-day ses- 
sions.” What was my joy a week ago on finding na 
second-hand book-store a work entitled ‘‘Three Hours’ 
School a Day,” by a Wm. 8. Crandall, published thirty 
years ago, E, D. BRINKERHOFF. 





Ihave taught in different schools; but during the 
past six years my school has been composed of the chil- 
dren of Irish parents, and I never have had a better or 
more easily governed school. Take their parents as a 
class and no people appreciate better the labor and hard 
work done by the teacher for their children. I know 
they are also particular about the literature read by 
their children, many of them examining every bogk 
and paper ere it is put in the hands of the children, I 
am an American, therefore have no race prejudice; 
only wish justice done to all. A. V. E. 





Lsend you some copies of our local paper. You will 
see from it what we are trying to do. WhenI came 


here in September, there was but little prospect for an, 


association, but now we have a most enthusiastic and 
profitable one. The attendance is good. We meet 
monthly. My school-work is pleasant. I am fortunate 
in having earnest and culyured co-laborers—teachers 
fully in accord with the most progressive views. A, L. 

[That is right, send us any paper or clipping that con- 
cerns your work, See what an earnest man can do, as 
to an Association.—Eb.] 





Please explain the difference between a Deist and a 
Theist. M. WATSON. 

[Deism is the doctrine that a God is necessary to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature seen by man. He 
exists to the Deist as an hypothesis only, not asa fact: 
The Theist believes in a God that is not only the author 
of nature, but that’ we are his children, and that he 
reveals himself to us, and enters into companionship 
with us. Christianity is the doctrine that God has re- 


vealed himself to us in the person, of Jesus Christ.—Ep.}} t 





Can you inform me where I can get lenses to make a 
telescope of ? B. B. . 


[Lenses of all kinds may be ‘had’ of J. Prentice, No, |, 


1%6 Broadway, N. Y. The plan. of B. seems a feasi- 
ble one. Let him describe his telescope when. fin 
ished.—Eb. } 3 

County Examiner Howell (Conway Co, Ark.), says : 
‘Tam trying toraise the standard of our teachers. I 
give out only third grade certificates unless there is 





decided skill and excellent qualifications.” 
[If only every other official would do this.—Ep.] 
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PUTTY OT Poe nT TTI Ty eri 7 
ESTIMATE OF EMERSON. , 


Matthew, Arnold, in his visit to. Boston, lectured 


on Emerson, and to the horror. of the Bostonians 


declared him neither poet nor philosopher, . 
‘' Milton says that poetry ought to.be simple. 
: Well, E:nerson’s poetry. is 
seldom either simple or sensucus or, impassioned. 
Tn general, it Ir cks directness: it lacks correctness ; 
it lacks energy. That poem which sball be a plain, 
forcible, inevitable whole he hardly ever prddenien 
Such good work as the famous stanzas on the Con- 
cord monument is the exception with him; such in- 
ffective work as, the ‘Fourth of July Ode’ or the 
‘Boston Hymn’ is the rule, , I do not, then, place 
Emerson among the great poets. But T go further, 
and say that Ido not place him’ among the great 
men of letters. ‘Who are the great men of letters ? 
They are men like Cicero, Plato; Swift, Voliaire— 
writers with. in the first place, a..genius. and in- 
stinct for style, whose prose is, by a kind of native 
necessity, true and sound: Emerson has passages 
of nob'e and ——< eloquence ; ‘he has passages of 
shrewd and felicitous wit; he has erisp epigrams; 
he has passages of exquisitely touched rvations 
of nature.. Yet, he is not a great writer; his style 
has not the requisite wholene: s of good tissue. You 
will think I deal in nothing but negatives. I have 
been saying that Emerson is not one of the ¢reat 
men of letters | ' the t writers. He has not their 
quality of style. He is, however, the propounder 
i f Kmerson cannot, I think, be call- 
ed with justice, a great philosophical writer. He 
cannot build; his a ement of philosophical 
ideas has no prvgros in it, no evolution; does not 
construct a phi'osophy.' Some people will tell you 
that Emerson's poetry, indeed, is too abstract, and 
his phil hy too vague, but that his best work is 
his 'Englis its.’ But L insist on always trying 
Emerson’s. work, by the highest standards, I esteem 
him too, much to try bis work by any other. Tried 
by the highest standards, and compared with the 
work of the great makers and recorders of the 
traits of human life—of writers like Montaigne, La 
Bruyere, Addison—the * English Traits’ will not 
stand, the comparison, _ Bmerson’s observation 
has not the disinterested quality of the obset vation 
of these masters. It is the observation of a man 
systematically benevolent, as Hawthorne’s obser- 
vation in ‘Our Old Home’ is' the work of a man 
chagrined. Not with the Miltons and Grays, not 
with the Platos and Spinozas, not with the Swifts 
and Voltaires, not with the Montaignes and Addi- 
sons, can we rank Emerson, . His work of different 
kinds, when one com it with the work done 
in a corresponding Lind by these masters, fails to 
stand the comparisoit! No man could see this 

clearer than Emerson himself. 


‘* As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, 
the most important work done in verse in our lan- 
guage during the century, so Emerson’s essays are 

e most important work done in prose, His work 
is much more important than Carlyle’s. Happiness 
in labor, righteousness and veracity—in the life of 
the spirit: happiness and eternal hope—that was 
Emerson's gospel. Many of your writers are over. 
sanguine, and on the wrong grounds, . But, you 
have two, men who, in what they have written, 
show this sanguineness in a case where coura 
and hope are just, where they are also infinitely 
unportant, but where they are not easy. The two 
men are Franklin and rson,, These two are 
the most. distinctively and honorably American of 
our writers; they are the most original and most 
valuable. Wise men everywhere know that we 
must keep up our courage and hope; that hope is, 
as Wordsworth nobly says: 

The paramount duty which heaven lays 
For its own honor on man’s suffering heart, 


‘But the very word duty points to an effort and. 


pape “a maintain our hope unbroken, Frrar 
lin an erson maintain th with a convincing 
ease, an inspiring joy. Franklin’s confidence in 
the happiness with which diligence, honesty, and 
he life of this work-day world 
is such that he ‘runs over with felicity. ith a 
like felicity does Kmerson, run over when he con- 
miplates the happiness eternally attached to tne 
true life in the eplE. You. cannot prize him too 
much, nor heed him too diligently.” * 





Bacreria.—It is probable that all decomposition 


and fermentations, ail contagious diseases, both of 


man and lower animals, as well as, various other 
diseases ‘like consumption, ete:, are due to the 
presence and ‘growth of extrémely minute for mis of 


creation. Bacterium termo is the name given’ to, 


that one which causes putrefactiov of fresh meat 


‘}in simmer weather’. This plant is a cylindrical, 
trodike* body, bluntly pointed, and has’ a thread- 





like organ at each end, which lashes around in the 
water or liquid, causing the plant to move with 
greater or less rapidity: ‘It is about one ten-thous- 
andth of an inch long and néarly one-third as‘mich 
in ‘diameter.’ If we'cut off a piece of common lead 
pencil an inch long, and sharpen the ‘ends ‘of’ it 
rather bluntly, attaching a fine thread about un 
inch long to each end, we shall have a very fair 
model of Bacterium termo, but ten thousand times 
larger than'the plant itself. The plant is a8 much 
smaller than the pencil—as that is smaller than a 
block of buildings eight hundred and thirty-three 
and one third feet long by over two hundred and 
seventy-five feet high and wide. These plants were 
thought to be animals for a long time, because 
they move about so freely in the water. They in- 
crease their numbers by breaking up. There is.at 
first a slight constriction around the middle, which 
continues until the plant is nearly divided, when 
the two parts gradually separate, drawing out a 
fine thread which presently breaks in the middle. 
and we have two plants like the original in form, 
which quickly grow to the adult size, when: each 
divides as before. These plants reach their matur- 
ity and divide in about one hour, under favorable 
conditions of temperature and in moisture contain- 
ing an abundance of their food, so that in one hour 
from the first division the new plants divide into 
four, and in another hour these give rise to eight, 
and soon. By computation it may be shown that 
one plant in twenty-four hours could give rise to 
neatly seventeen millions, and at the end of three 
days to the incredible number of forty-seven tril- 
lions. In one cubic inch there will be nine trillions. 
And a single Bacterium termo would grow and 
multiply so rapidly that in five days’ time their 
number would be sufficient to fill all the oceans of 
the globe as closely packed as sardines in'a box. 
The Bacteria after a while exhaust the soil, as it 
were, and, settling to the bottom, pass into a quiet 
state, ready to start into activity again should 
they be transferred to suitable fluids. Lf, however. 
the exhausted fluids in which they have exerted 
their growing energies are allowed to evaporate, 
they remain as an extremely fine powder which 
would be taken up like dust by the slightest breath 
of wind and wafted about till they fall here and 
there like other minute floating particles. The air 
is, at all times, more or léss laden with these germs. 
When fresh beef is exposed to the air in summer 
weather, of course the floating particles fall upon 
it, and in the moisture and juices of the meat Bac- 
terium termo grows and multiplies. As this plant 
will not grow at temperatures near the freezing 
point, we put our meat on ice, not to kill the Bac- 
teria, but to keep them from growing, 





SaorED Egyptian ScarRapapus.—The sacred 
Egyptian scarabzeus beetle has been made famous 
by the honors paid. to it by the ancient Egyptians: 
it played an important part in their animal wor- 
ship. It is represented in their hieroglyphics, and 
displayed upon their monuments, and, hewn from 
stone in colossal proportions, was } laced in their 
temples. Adrian speaks of it, and Pliny. The 
head is semicircular with six deep indentations. 
These beetles fix upon a piece of manure. prefer- 
ably cow dung, bear it away from the heap, and 
knead it into an irregular ball, in which the female 
deposits an egg. After they have made the ball, 
which is often larger than themselves, they roll it 
to a convenient spot, using their hind legs to direct 
the ball, and the other four legs for locomotion, so 
they seem to be standing on their heads, as, the 
hind legs are elevated to guide the ball. Often one 
of the beetles pushes the ball with its head. This 
ball, which at first was uneven and soft, becomes, 
by much rolling, firm and smooth. They then dig 
a deep hole, in which they bury the completed ball. 





PosTaL ReGu.ations.—Dealers in various articles 
which have heretofore been allowed to pass through 
the mails as ‘‘ printed matter” such as circulars, 
catalogues, etc., at the rate of 1.cent for two ounces 
have received notice from the Post Office that they 
will hereafter be required to repay them at double 
that rate, 1 cent per ounce, as merchandise, 
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THE ELMIRA (N. Y.) EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


' 1 ! 

This society is an organized body of more than usual 
power and excellence. It is composed of not only the 
professional talent of an eminently intellectual neigh- 
borhood, but receives the best mental work of many 
other citizens and visitors. At the second annual meet 
ing, Francis Hall read a valuable paper on “‘ Industrial 
Schools,” of the charity order. ‘On the next day the 
following addresses and papers were made or read; 
‘“*Commercial Education,” by Prof. Miller ; ‘“Industrial 
Art in Schools,” by Com. Wasson ; ‘‘ The Old Education 
and the New,” by Dr. Ford: ‘ Pubhe Schools and 
Crimes,” by Supt. Brockway. Col, Francis W. Parker 
spoke on “Common Sense in Teaching.” The Ad- 
vertiser gives the following good points of the Colonel's 
lecture : 

*** Nothing that is good’ said Col. Purker ‘is too good 
for the children. There is no toil too hard, no sacrifice 
too great for the little children. For their welfare 
means happier homes, better men, and women, purer 
ballot boxes and a higher civilization. In the discussion 
of the methods by which they should be trained there 
should be no prejudice. In reviewing the mistakes of 
the past, n.ethods should not all be condemned but re- 
formed, Thought in this great nineteenth century is 
expressed in iron and steel. It has changed the face 
and fortune of the whole civilized world. Everything 
is done by machinery. Machines can do everything but 
think and talk. This has been done by men of brains, 
aroused by great necessity. The time has come when 
this great amount of mind must be turned to the de- 
velopment of thought, to better trainiog of our little 
children. Not but that millions of money have beeri 
paid out freely, and magnificent structures of wood and 
stone erected, but men of thought, of great minds, have 
been led into other vocations and professions. Teachers 
we have had, and good ones. The women teachers have 
done a grand work, but the men of brains have general- 
ly choosen other business. In all things else we have 
made great advancement. No farmer or mechanic 
uses the tools or implements of a generation ago, but iv 
teaching, much the same methods are used as men em- 
ployed a century ago.’ Speaking of the new education, 
Colonel Parker said it was new only in the sense that 
the gospel was new,—new to those who experienced it. 
It meant briefly : ‘Things which have to be learned, 
should be learned by doing them.’ We are constantly 
trying to make children lezrm something by teaching 
them something else. What would we think of a woman 
with several daughters whom she wanted to teach to 
sew, if she should place them at a desk with a text book 
to learn to recite the a swers to such questions as 
‘what is a needle? ‘what is bem-stitching? and so 
on until they had learned the whule class of definitions 
which could be evoked for the subject? Should we 
expect very fine needle-work from such teaching? And’ 
yet this is precisely what we are doing in our schools.’ 
The new education takes children from the kinder- 
garten and teaches language, teaches them to express 
their thoughts on the slate or paper with as much ease 
as by speaking. They are taught to have thoughts and 
to write out ther own thoughts. So with spelling,) 
they are taught to use a word and in using it learn 
to spell it. It is for purposes of composition alone that 
spelling is used, and in this way only cen it be learned,” 
He urged teachers to study children and love them, to, 
avoid ruts and monotony, to make children thinking 
beings instead of sponges and machines.” 
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TALKS ON TEACHING. 











It has been apparent to close observers that our 
schools are, to some extent, losing their efficiency, 
or perhaps it would be better to'say, that they fail 
to produce the results and exert the influence 
which they ought. In the great desire to secure 
the most perfcct system, the whole has been re- 
duced too nearly to the plane of a machine, so that 
the entire working has become mechanical. The 
result of this has been the productiun of students 
cut or shaped to a pattern, with individuality, in 
too many cases, largely if not wholly blotted out. 
In other words, the work done has not been an 
education, but a sort of intellectual carpenter- 
work. How this “system” was to be successfully 
invaded has been a question of vital importance to 
our educational work. At last, however, the real 
iconoclast seems to have atisen. A few years since 
there came into notice in New England a teacher 
of no great pretensions, but a man,of independent 


jdeas and purpuse, who awakened great interest by ! a 


_}introducing new methods, He not only saw the de- 


fects in the prevailing methods of teaching, but 
was able to show how to correct them, and to give 
striking illustrations of the results. 
Mass., as well ‘as ‘in Boston and other ‘places, he 
convinced thinking men that much of the teaching 
in our public schools was erroneous in theory, and 
hence defective in practice. 

The name of Col. Francis W. Parker is well 
known to the teachers of the country as well as to 
those who are specially interested in the work o 
education. 
with nature ; to find how ideas naturally enter the 
mind, and then seek to introduce them.in that 
way. He starts with the declaration that ‘‘the 
true motive of all education is the harmonious de 
velopment of the human being, body, mind and 
soul.” ‘ Character.” he insists, ‘‘should be the 
end and aim of all education.” 

An outline of the views. and methods of Col. 
Parker is found in a little book entitled Talks on 
Teaching, published ‘by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York. ‘These “ talks ” bristle with truth on every 
page, while they glow with the fervor of an earn- 
est soul. Col. Parker makes sad havoc among the 
old methods ; but he never takes away an old plan 
without substituting a better. Small as the book 
is. it is invaluable to every teacher who has any 
heart in the work.—American Reformer. 





Messrs. Ginn & Heath; of Boston, have published 
a pamphlet that concerns classical education. Prus- 
sia for many years has been making trial of two 
systems side by side, one in her Gymnasia, and the 
other in her Realschulen. For nearly a generation 
these two school systems have stood side by side 
in almost every large Prussian town. Their equip- 
ments, supervision, age of pupils, length of course, 
hours of instruction and general characteristics are 
the same; but they have marked differences of me- 
thod. Half the entire time of the Gyn:nasium is 
occupied with Latin and Greek. Instruction is 
also given in German, French, history, geography, 
mathematics, and the elements of physics and na- 
tural history; Christian religion, music, writing, 
drawing and gymnastics. On the Gymnasium the 
universities rest. The Realschulen drop Greek, 
give Latin half the attention the Gymnasia do, 
and enlarge in the line of modern languages and 
science. - 

In 1880 the Philosophical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin embodied its unanimous judgment as 
to the results of this experiment in an opinion ad 
dressed to the Minister of Public Instruction. They 
include all the professors of pure science, letters, 
and general culture, and number over one hundred 
members. ; 

This opinion is unanimous and strongly adverse 
to non-classical education. The essence is in the 
following sentence: ‘The preparatory education 
which is acquired in the Realschulen of the first 
rank is, taken altogether, inferior to. that guaran- 
teed by the diploma of a Gymasium ; uot only be- 
cause ignorance of Greek and deficient knowledge 
of Latin oppoze great obstacles to the pursuit of 
many branches of study which are not by law 
‘closed to graduates of Realschulen, but also and 
above all because the ideality of the scientific sense, 
interest in learning not dependent upon or limited 
by practical aims, but ministering to the ‘liberal 
education of the mind as such, the many-sided and 


and an acquaintance with the classical basis of our 
science and civilization can be satisfactorily cultiv- 
ated only in our institutions of classical learning.” 

We have given the barest outline of this remark- 
able opinion. nf 

Tue horned toads of California have the power 
of changing color with materials around them, so 
that if perfectly motionless they are not easily de- 
tected. The scale. tubercles and horns so resemble 
the surface texture of the ground upon which they 
live, that they ‘are comparatively safe from dis- 
covery. Ms 
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widely extended exercise of ‘the thinking power. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR! 
“THE , 


Weekly, 50 Numbers a Year. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
“AMOS M, ‘KELLOGG, Editor. 


Pointed Discussion of Educational Ideas. 
What) to Do in the School Room. 
Valuable Educational News. 
How to Teach. 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions. 
Things to Tell the Scholars. 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviews of Books. | 


In short, it will contain just what the teacher wil 
want to know in order to make his. school a center ol 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by the ablest educators 
in the country. Papers may be expected from the 
following men and women : 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
THOMAS HUNTER, 
H, H. STRAIGHT, 
E. J. HALLOCK, 
F. W. WARREN, 
C. W. WASSON, 
A. &. FRYE, 
Z. RICHARDS, 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, 
GEORGE I. BURTON, 
J. B. PEASLEE, 
MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, 


N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B, BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8. G. LOVE, 
Cc. N. MARVEN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P. LANTRY, 
A. 8, HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
Hi. P. SMITH, ; 
B. G. NORTHROP, 
MISS L. E. PATRIDGE, 


A. E. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKE, 
EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. O. RUSSELL, 
H. C. KIRK, MRS. K. 8S. DUREILE’ 


D. L KIEHLE, LUCY A. YENDES, 
G. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 


And many other Practical Teachers. 


AS TO THE FUTURE. 


Please note the following features of the JOURNAL ; 

1. The series of articles from Col. F. W. Parker, the 
first of which appeared Nov. 10. Others will follow 
each month. 

2. The valuable series of letters from our special cor- 
respondent at, Col. Parker’s Normal School, Ill. These 

ive a minute description of the methods employed 

ere, and have been read with deep interest. 

8. We give sketches of prominent educational men, 

4. The School-Room Department, which is and has 
been the center of the paper ; ‘‘ How to Teach” is the 

roblem before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 
how thehow. We shall. make the JouURNAL worth $50 a 
year to every subscriber. We shall make the it a paper 
no live teacher can do without. 


48 TO THE PAST. 


The educational world does MOVE. The ScHOOL 
JOURNAL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 
tional methods; it urged that we should .absolute- 
ty' teach in accordance with the principles enunciat- 
ed by Socrates, ,Pestalozzi, Froebel, Page, Mann, and 
others. To all this there was at first shrugging of shoul- 
ders, and ‘‘I wish we could.” Undismayed it went on 
finding here and there those who believed it was pos- 
sible the school-rooms should be centers of light, 
life and joy, instead of, knowledge. At last the entire 
a new impulse. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing in the air,” now exzlaim. The deadest teacher 
has heard of the ““New Education.” 

The JouRNAL has not: filled its pages with disquisi- 
tions ‘‘ about. Bducation.”. There are thousands of men 
who can write ‘‘ about Education,” whose schools are 
caricatures. We have done a better thing ; we have ex- 

lained the foundation PRINCIPLES of education, and 
ve given METHODS founded..on those principles. We 
hold that the greati thing needed is TEACHERS WHO COM- 
PREBEND THE PRINCIPLES OF, EDUCATION. Such h- 
ers will easily form their own methods, We therefore 
explain these principles and give methods that in them- 
selves suggest principles: ' 
. The. = ee > sienpe that me. ag be 47 
is fitted to be.a right hand elp. Vv t its 
inspiration. “Volumes could be Aiea wie teatitiontals ; 
thousands tell ‘us ‘that’ it doubled and quadrupled 
their power of teaching. It is worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to the teacher who wants to improve himself and 
his school, No investment is so valuable as a subscrip- 
tion ‘to the JoURNAL. 


ugerrementann in regard to subsoriptions shéula be 
BE KELLOGG & 'CO;, ) 





Banoational Publishers, 2% Park. Place, N.Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


LESSONS ON THE HumAN'Bopy. By Prin. Orestes M. 
Brands. Boston and Neg York : Leach, Shewell & San- 


This'is an enivey treatise on physiology, hygiene 
and the éffects of stimulants and cs on the haman 
system. Its 247 pages are printed with good, bold type, 
and numerous illustrations on good paper. Part I has 24 
lessons on the ‘‘ Skeleton”: Part II, 18 leseons on “ Di- 
gestion” ; Part ITI, 10 lessons on the ‘‘ Blood”: Part IV, 
5 lessons on the ‘‘ Breathing Apparatus”; Part V, 4 
lessons on the ‘‘ Muscles”; Part VI, 4 lessons on the ‘‘Brain 
and Nerves”; Part VII, 4 lessons on “ye, Ear and 
Skin”; Part VIIT, 13 lessons on “Alcohol,” and Part 
IX, 2 lessons om ** Tobacco.” Following each Part are 
questions on the lessons; helpful both to pupils and) 
teachers. The language is simplified to, the compre- 
hension of the young, The facts are given their prac- 
tical application to disease, health and happiness. Tech- 
nical terms are inserted or explained in parenthesis, 
and alist of ‘these given at the end of the book, shows 
both their pronunciation and derivation. A little less 
than one-fifth of the book is devoted to stimulants and 
narcotics. .\s the book is suitable for pupils from twelve 
to eighteen years old, just when temptation is most ag- 
gressive and resistance weakest, it should be weleomed 
by all friends of good morals. There 1s a demand for 
aystematic teaching of temperance and moralsim gener- 
al in our public schools. The basjs of aJl such teaching 
should, be physiological, 

A Day IN ATHENS WITH SocRATES. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00., 

This consists of a series of dialogues, translations from 
the Protagoras and the Republic of Plato; designed to 
give the reader a picture of the age in which Socrates 
lived, rather than to afford any adequate conception of 
the philosophy growing from his teachings. They are, 
in a sense, dramas. in following whose action we do not 
realize the lapse of time’ between that age and our own. 
When the action seems for a while to subside into the 
consideration of abstract themes. we see more plainly 
ourlack of familiarity with the intellectual standpoint 
of that time, and consequently find it difficult to foliow 
the argument with full eppreciation, But even in those 
passages where wordy argument prevails, there is an 
irresistible fascination in the winding and doubling 
sophisms of Protagoras, pursued, as he is, by Socrates, 
at every turn. Only Plato, the devted friend and dis- 
ciple of Socrates, is eminently calculated by reason of 
his poetic insight, to give us a portrait of his master’s 
time with that life-likeness and‘color which depends upon 
something more than such verbatim accuracy as we find 
in the records of Xenophon. The philosopher is here 
shown to us in the familiar light of a man studying like 
ourselves ‘‘ the way of right living.” 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 

It is nearly incredible that She can be wrote in such 
various and astounding ways. Indeed. without this 
little book, it would be impossible to believe it. The 
reader is here shown, how She can be wrote by the in- 
accurate, by advertisers. for epitaphs, by correspond- 
ents, by the effusive, and the untutored. An instance 
of inaccuracy is the account of shipwreck which de- 
clares : ‘‘ The captain swam ashore. So did the cham- 
bermaid ; she was insured for a large sum and loaded 
with pig-iron.” The reader naturally concludes that 
the chambermaid was both a weighty and valuable per- 
son. Among advertisers the Western man who adver- 
tises for a woman ‘‘to wash, irom, and milk one or two 
cows” is either monstrously inhuman or uncommonly 
facetious. We cannot but grieve over the untimely end 
recorded on a Mexican tombstonc, even while we re- 
joice in its poetic elevation : 

** He was young, he was fair, 
But the Injuns raised his hair.” 

Equally amusing, if not quite so lamentable, is the 
statement of the school committee which says, “‘ We 
have two school-rooms sufficiently large to accommo- 
date three hundred pupils, one above the other.” We 
know of several school-buildings, so-called, devised after 
the same liberal pattern. We advise any one who is 
conscientiously opposed to laughing and crying in the 
same breath, not to read this book. 

Work ror WomEN. George J. Manson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’sSons. 60 cents. 

The object of this book is to asiewee.es far as possible 


the questions aps) pn dey, in the ee wom- 


an who, from 





her. own living. Vt cone Serrsenre aller 





‘| how.‘ In the fields of att, professional employment and 
|bandiwork of varius descriptions, there are various 


opportunities of profitable employment for women, con- 
cerning the details of which they are only vaguely 
aware; and this book is of undeniable value in placing 
before them a plain and practical plan of the different 
advantages and discouragements to be expected in en- 
tering any of these untried occupations. It is very un- 
usual among books of its class, in common-sense state- 
ments and observations, and is far removed from those 
books which hold out delusive and unsubstantial pros- 
pects to those seeking employment. It is a book greatly 
needed. 


WIspom, Wir, AND PaTHOS OF OurDA’s Works. F. 
Sidney Morris. Phil.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 


Of all that is said regarding Ouida’s works, for and $3. 


against, and it must be confessed largely against, 
nothing of condemnation or disapproval can be directed 
at the present compilation. It is the strong point of 
those who attempt to contravene the popularity of 
Ouida’s novels, that a certain proportion of good in 
them constitutes their most dangerous element. And 
it is this certain proportion’ that bas been culled and 
put in order here. One cannot gainsay the rare power 
and deep insight displayed in many of these extracts, 
nor the wide and tender sympathy. One would like to 
take a few of these gems, and set them forth for admira- 
tion, but in turning over the leaves, there is such an 
abundance, and, such a quality that it is a task to choose. 
One can only say read the book for yourself. 

BRANGONAR: A Tragedy. George H. Calvert. Bos- 
ton : Lee. & Shepard. $1.00. 


In this book the author endeavors to portray the career |. 


of Napoleon Bonaparte, under a thin disguise of ficti- 
tious names. The author believes that the events where- 
of Napoleon wasthe central figure and pivot, are too 
near to us tobe imaginatively detached from the realism 
of history. Nevertheless he here undertakes the task, 
and occupies a volume of over a hundred pages in the 
doing of it. There are some meritorious passages in 
the book. The author is evidently a man of perception 
and ideas, and has given much labor and painstaking 
research to the volume before us, The work of the 
publishers has been carefully done, as is testified by the 


|| meat and tas‘eful outward appearance ofthe book. 


Wire THE PoETs. Cannon Farrar. New York; 
Funk & Wagualls (Standard Library). 25 cents. 

This isa collection exclusively from Eaglish poets. 
Not meant to come into competition with any existing 
manuals, it still will find a place ofits own among the 
many volumes of miscellaneous poetry. The name of 
the compiler is in itself a guarantee that the selection 
has been made with taste and scholarly discrimination. 
From the best poets in each main epoch of English 
poetry, the author has taken such complete poems or 
brief passages from longer works as seem most likely 
to be of use in forming the taste of young readers, and 
ministering to the enjoyment of older ones. This will 
be a favored companion with mauy readers. 

FLOYD GRaNDoN’s Honor. Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1,50. 

This is a novel of the good old school in which the 
characters live, move, and have their being in an at- 
mosphere of lively emotions, of smiles, sneors, tears, 
and a due proportion of scorn and sarvasm. There isa 
large family with several marriageable sons and daugh- 
ters who, in their relations with other families, get their 
love affairs and business schemes tangled upin a most 
attractive fashion. The honor of the hero, Floyd Gran- 
don, isthe one element that remains straight and stead- 
fast throughout all these crooked transactions. The 
plot is carefully wrought out toward the conclusion of 
the atory, One of its peculiarities is its being related 
entirely in the present tense. 

MAGAZINES. 


,, The Magazine of American History for January, 1884, 


opens with an article by the editor, entitled ‘‘ The Van 


Rensselaer Manor.” Among other contributions are : 
“The Beginnings of, the New England Society of New 
York ;” “ The Poll Tax in Maryland ;” “‘ History of the 
Location of Our National Capital ;” the fourth chapter 
of the Private Intelligence Papers ; and four lettersfrom 
the family actnenpeddonee of Washington. 

The Magazine is anew journalistic ven- 
ture by ‘The Pictorial Associated Press,” N.Y. The 
introductory says: ‘No biography will be contained 
within its pages that a reasonable construction might 
fairly characterize as sensaticnal.” The first number 
contaius the portraits and biographical sketches of over 
a score of the world’s celebrities from Bismarck to 
O'Donnell. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

E. O. Vaile, of Chicago, is publishing a journal called 
The Week’s Current, which is devoted to supplying 
schools with a newspaper in the school-room, by giving 
the news of the week in a clear, compact shape, suitable 
for supplementary reading in the upper grades. 


The National W. C. T. U. celebrated the 10th anniver- 
sary of their ‘‘Ohio Crusade” by issuing an extra num- 
ber of their paper, called ‘‘The Union Signal,” on Dec. 
19th... Since that time the temperance question has 
grown in national importance and assumed many new 
phases. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Raven: Edgar A. Poe, Lilustrated by Gustave Dore. New 
York; Harper & Brother. $10.00. 
Gray’s Elegy. Illus’d. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
50. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. A study by John F. Genung. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

John Bull and His Island. By Max O’Kell. Translated under 
his supervision. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Marah. By Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $1.25. 

Chips from, Dickens, Selected by Thomas Mazon, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Bancroft’s Readers. 4 vols. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft. 

Brangonar. A Tragedy. George H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00. 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor. Amanda M. Douglass. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. $1.50. 

Cc k’s Speaker. Robert McClear Cumnock, A.M. Chica- 
go: Jansen. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

Times of Charles X1I. By Topelius; translated from the Swe- 
dish. Chicago: Jansen. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

With the Poets. Canon Farrar. New York: Funk & Wagnals. 
(Standard Libra'y.) 25 cents. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos of Ouida’s Works. F. Sydney Morris. 
Philadelphia : J. P. Lippincott & Co. $1.50, 

Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. Webster Wells. 8. B. Teach. 
Boston and New York: Shewell & Sanborn. 

The Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalis. (Standard Lib’y.) 25 cents. 

Enylish as She is Wrote. New York and Philadelphia: D. Ap- 
pl+ton & Co. 

What Shall We Do with Our Daughters? Mary A. Livermore. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: C.T. Dillingham. $1.25. 


New York: 








A Nove. Gorm Minz.—A lady neatly but poorly 
clad recently offered for sale in Philadelphia a 
ball of gold of curious shape and composition. It 
seems that before the wur the lady’s husband was 


}a practicing dentist in the city of Charleston, 8 


C., and when the civil war occurred he joined his 
fortunes with the South. His health failed him, 
and he was stationed at one of the prisons where 
Union soldiers were confined, his business being to 
bury the dead or dispose of their bodies. When- 
ever he discoverod any teeth-plates he removed 
them, and the accumulation of gold filling he ham- 
mered with them into a ball. Previous to his death 
he gave it to his wife, and told her to take it to a 
reliable refiner, who would give her full value. Mr. 
Clark gave her over two hundred dollars, and thus 
the poor woman was relieved by the results of 
the dead soldiers’ gold teeth-p'ates, removed by her 
husband. 


A Woman Farmer.—Mrs. McLeod, of St. Thomas 
District, Col., has demonstrated the fact that a 
woman can be a farmer, and not only that she can 
be a farmer but a successful one. Two years ago 


Mrs. McLeod bought a ranch near the foothills, 
giving a mortage on the property for $2,000. She 
superintended the working of it herself, and has 
since lifted the mortage from the land and sold it 
for twice the amount of its cost. She is a school 
director of the district and has filled the position 


most creditably. 
CONSTIPATION, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 

——— a Germ of Life.—Electri 

on and is the best nerve tonic own, To derive 
fullest ‘Posald ie amount of benefit wear the “ Pog Belt 
of Life,” introduced by the Electropathic , Limited, 
12 East 14th Street, NewYork. Simple in Construction, Aiways 
ir action when worn. uires no acid. ca, Lambago, 
Chronic Rhe 
be] 








Loss 
ectricity relieves pain, 


relieved 

The ing Medical Electrician, reliow of the 

of Science. tassom? who _ i -- the AR RY of 
to the cu = cones 

cone ore ay Ten a.m. to Six + ~ or — jlotee. 

unable to attend should send for private yresx to 12 


14th New York. Hygiene, or the Art o: < Treeerving 
Heat, tree, on Appi inlet, containing price list and testimon 

t free to Assuciation 
Timea: 12 treet. New York 





Riches, like insects when concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season $0 
OPE. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Ihaitations and counterfeits have again GH ke eapae e 
surethat the word “ Horsford’s” is 





None are genuine without it. 
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Publishez’s Department, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 4 5 
The School Journal,. published weekly. 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- 

clude postage. 
$2.50 per Year; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date 
the subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by 
that date receive a request from the subsoriber that 
the paper be discontinued, they will continue tosend 
it. Thepaper will, however, be stopped at any time 
thereafter,if thesubscriber so desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has recetwed tt. 

‘The date against your name on the address of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is puid. 

Subscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make a 
tmal of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the postroffice to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- ' 
bers to newspapers are held responsible | 
until arrearages are paid and their papers | 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
to their friends can have specimen copies —,, 
free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on ssemeginen? 
to the Business Manager, JEAN IstDORE CHAR- 
LouIs, 21 Park Place, N. Y 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educatinval Publishers 
21 Fark x Fine, New York, 








Tr veasuve Trove 


FOR JANUARY. 
Has a New Year’s greeting for all its 





readers. It ee as usual, with a spirit- 
ed frontispiece, accompanying a_ short 
poem, ** Who Cares ?” by Wolstan Dixey. 


Story of Macbeth” is told in a most 
entertaining manner by E. L. Benedict. 
A very instructive paper on “ General 
Montgomery” is contributed by Mr. Wm. 
L. stone, author of “Cc tan aheteh be of -— 
eral Burgoyne,” Thereisa 
pve ge ore ‘John Streeter Blank 
> e helpf ful tions in 
” pping” for the boys ; dude anette 
tion mn Orth the work wd ‘orward in Paris 
on the statue of In ‘0 be placed in New 
York Harbor. An rat tym recitation tells 
‘* How King Boozleum Foozleum was 
Took” ; and a short phy of Sir Moses | th 
Montefiore is given. The‘ Authors Worth 
Reading” contains the best of read- 
ing, and the water-color lesson telis ‘* How 
to Paint Geraniums.” Other shorter arti- 
cles. with good poetry and fine illustra- 
trons, furnish both instruction and enter- 
tainment to its readers. The ‘‘Go Ahead” 
story epontinaed and will be found highly 
par eee | one its are ali alive 
with work, and resumption of the 
** Star Roll” cot the School. Room will be 
amoung the pleasant beginnings of the new 
r. Another notice of the paper will be 
Sound in another column. 


Ornamental a eaded™ has had its 
day. lt flourished, faded and vanished. 
Requiescat. Time was too precious to 
waste on flourishes ; they looked all out of 
howe for practical business purposes 
bade ay em toart. So the later 
has been for simple, plain forms. 
Comperthwalt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
announce a series of copy-books answer- 
ing the demand for a rapid, legible style 
for business. The copies are repeated at 
the middle of the pages to bring them 
constantly under the pupil’s eyes. These 
books already have a large sale on their | lar 
merits, and schools should examine them. 
This house has a large list of .school- 
books. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are constantly adding to their already 
long and valuable list of educational 
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Costa ;--Tue Hovsesotp MaGazine arrives 


and is a welcome visitor, I assure you. 
aid Toy do without it, 
C. E. Catnoux, Wichita, Kan, 


find twenty 
the result of hali a 
I can send you lots more; 
N. 


HovseHotp Maaazine Co., 
Gents :—Allow me to congratulate you upon 
godine out so fime and pure a Magazine. 


worth double auy other dollar 


publication I have seen. 


Rev. L. C. Davenport, Hudson, O. 


ty-seven more sub- 
ins, will send you more in afew days. 
aztIne takes better than any I 
Send receipts 


Aihares sores “Iowa. 


41 Parx Row, New York, Dec. 28, 1882. 
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During the past four years the proprietors of 
the HousEHoLp MaGazine 


have us over 
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and 


reliable, 
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ine very much; my chil- 


m peas. 


dren like to read it. Itis purein literature 
and refined in im tone. 


MoQvaip, Coleville, Pa. 


8 Panx Row, New York, Jan. 2, 1884. 
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Duncan Sxurven, Advertising Agent. 
Lewiston, Me., Dec. 24, 18&3. 
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dollar monthly in the country. 
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teachers and schools, and to issue theit 
books in the highest style of the book- 
maker’s art. All who use or purchase such 

ks for themselves or others should ex- 
amine their catalogue furnished free on 
application, before buying. 

The old and reliable publishers,.G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, offer t6 
‘o | teachers and students a valuable list of 
text-books and books, of reference, as well 

the choicest. standard literature of the 
day. Attention ‘is \calted to their brief list 
in another column. It will be found inter- 
ey reading, and if nag can [step into 

eir store and © OF «mere 
there you will find the es well spent. 

| The rome f School Supply Co., a2 John 
A. Boyle, Manager, keep 
suppl of all thing + peeded as Sis fn 
schuol work, and ra fill onlers* b adr eo! 
This com a rd make a specialty of w; 
maps and charts and have the largest as- 
sortment in the country, which they offer 
cheap. Teachcrs and officers who want 
the best and latest things for their schools 
this winter should address Mr. Boyle, or, 
better, call on him and examine his stock. 


Mr. sop Benjamin; of New York, im- 
ports and manufactures everything need- 
ed in the philosophical and cpanicnl lab- 
oratories of our schools and coll: 
paca for the non-blistering piati: 


the quality of his goods, His prices are 
mt Write him, if you want anything in 
is line. 


tinum. 


fine goods, find these tastes gratified at 

the attractive stores of R. &. J. Beck, 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 

facturing toa" They keep, in. addi- 

So ane or ical instruments, “a 
ey aboet bus 
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rs dowell to e 
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and aids. They aim to keep abreast 
of the best theory and practice, of the best 


lin Afi 
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a fall! 


He | cone 
is standing in the trade is a guaranty of |? 


People of a mechanical taste and loving | b 





metics, the’ Frank anki te aaa 


and Worcester’s New Spellers, published 
by J. H. Butler, of Philadelphia, Pa. They 
are, full of suggestive ideas to the live 
teacher. A trial of them will prove their 
merits. They havea large 


sale and hol | ound well wherever 


inérodp are & Co,, 47 Frank- 
fee at Mass., have these books 
a e 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Co. | 

pe ub up-and sell in any quantity.the Stone 

loth or Lapilinum, a substitute for the 

heavy and costly slate boards. It is easily 

cut und fitted to any place for blackboard 
surface 


increasing | 


gives a and permits easy | 
erasing of chalk. 

An authority has stated that thers is not 
ir the Mnoldtt the ws hard work 1 80 sOV- 
ereigp.a remedy work. If this is 
with the pen let ‘it be with Esterbrook's | 


** Easy Writer.” 


Skin 
John R. Anderson, at 66 Reade street, Bymare, Bre cieeienae, Chai 


not of further use to you. See his adver- 
tisement ; write him telling him what you 
want and get his list and terms. 
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CuricurA RESOLVENT, the’ new aes purifier, 
am - the blood and pers iration of impurities 
d poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 
CUTICURA. the great Skin Cure, instantly 
Itching and Inflammation, ciears the Skin and 
Hat up. Ronis Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 
air. 
CoTicora Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and foilet Requisite from ae 
is indispensable in treating Diseases, Kab 
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a Skin 
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TER Pbve AXD CHEMICAL Boston, Mass. 
G2" Bend for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 
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compounded of tie ge 
saparilla, Yellow k, Mandrake, Stil- 


“© Wingia, Todides of Potassium and Iron, and 
noted other i strength 
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ea SARSAPARILLA 
Hest unaided itebted aty hintl has, received, the 


; ation of. 4,000 
‘1. families fi thie a States and 700,00 


families oR A ‘world: 


AYER’S RPARICES, 

Ts the only. tifier that has gained 

and retain ie” vrai of st pay 

_ of tropical countries... where 's 

 eimes are in great demand. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is the most popular. Blood. Purifier a 

sailors, and ‘is in ‘nine-tenths of the medi- 

cine-chests of the best class. of American, 
ish, German, and Danisti vessels. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
er no Arsenic» and Aloes, as_ do 


Gpol dies cheated die eee lee 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been for many years recognized as 
' the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in 
all civilized countries. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Promptty relieves. from General Debility, 


Neryous Frostration, and De tof 
he vee b, rangement o: 


AYER’S euch ee 


| ee tak cures of alla maledies aris- 


of Scrofi thous or Con- 
taseas Diseases, ‘or ‘the’ rotate of 
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‘How. F. Tewerr, ex\Hayor of Lowell, 
and ex-State Senator, says that the only 
eiraeredon U1 a“ Sereapar h that seems = 


do “real, cae zefing pols in Naevweyy Bows 


blood aid fe 


and | from the system, is 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
MILTON Fox, py largest land-owner 
atid | furiér | of OF dal Co., Mass, 
snl Liyupebeta tothe’ thoksegh pork. 
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sutioer bie bled by’ xs r 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
WARREN LELAND, the oe New 
York ‘ landlord, testifies, front his own 
Pore pi that for the cure-of Liver 
ers, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
va poche Py of high living, there is no 
medicine equal to 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
HirAM PHILLIPS, Glocer, Vi., attests 
the care of Hered Scrof rofula, in 
three yensrations of his family, by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
THos. N. Cook, West Somervilie, Mass. 
was cured of severe Eczema, and rescued 
from a rapid decline. by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
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fies that his. son, fifteen years old, was 
cured of Cata oh in its worst form, by 
AMHRRST 
Me., retired sea-captain, was cured of a 
Cance;’ by 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


The attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses might be cited. 
Were it'teeesxary, to prove the almost miraculous cvres effected by this only really 


Blood Purifying Medicine, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY , 
DR JC: AYER & CO., { Analytical Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 


| Sold by all druggists; price $1.) six bottles for $5. 
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GRON AN Sd Mertncahes Patton 


New: Yank Tarpune, 
For 1884. 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


HEARTILY REPUBLICAN IN POLITICS 


‘The Leading American Newspaper.” 


Devoted to American Farming and 
Manufacturing, and to Ameri- 
can Homes, 


THE TRIBUNE invites the attention of all 
to its terms for 1884. Please notice the re- 
duction in price of single Subscriptions. 
Weekly, siogle ow, Wyeaw. 81.25 

“6 in — of ten, ove year, with 


O@ZETR COPY. «5. oi cerns cep cepeceeenece- -00 

Semi-Weekly, sin, T~ —4 copy: one year.. 2.50 
ten, one year 

with sntee a GOSS os sivaeids coil od. e: 2.00 


At two cen‘s a copy to yearlv subscribers, 
post-paid, Tae TRIBUNE gives the most for the 
least money of any Perm in America. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE is the moet accurate 

of blicin sentiment in Fy 
. cleanest, and 


ims to be the highest 
po! and family news r. 
pe WEEKLY is chiefly devoted to the interests 


of farmers, mechanic , country. merchants and 
their families—in general to the be t elements of 
the rural population. It is always a good gener- 
al newspaper, none better in America. Two 
pages are given weekly to Agricultural matters, 
prepared by a progressive, wide-awake editor, 
vestatead by, the most competent profeasors in 
apricattasal colleges in the country, and by ex 
perienced iavunees on and cultivators, The market 
reports are authoritative, and are the ss 
standard of those who deal in farm pred 
The first page, which is covered wit bright, 
short ¢ ea paragraphs, is a review of the im- 
portant ics of the Day. The news of the 
whole be ry condensed th each issue, and so 
selected and sct forth as to give a good general 
idea of what is going on everywhere Nothing is 
erlooked, from a 8! launching in Maine to 
latest rush for gold in Montana ; or from the 
latest utterance of Bismarck on the situation in 
, to the modest declaration of a Western 
cose he choles marry on ten dollars a 
choicest eaitoviele, reviews, foreign 


bm articles of the daily are ome 
for the = issue. “Home Interests” 
discussed versatile lady writer, and her 
columns are en. ly perused by oldand young 
‘as any in the whole paper. Every year there are 
several stories and novels. 

THE EBKLY ns the Presidential 


year 
with brand-new handsome type. The old 
excellence of clear, large, o aay read print will 
— more marked n usu 

WEEKLY has all the features of the 
Weekly, and twice the amount of matter. 

The coming year Tae TRIBUNE will print two 
series of articles. It will make them of in- 
terest and value—the one series, to Young Men; 
the other, to Farmers and people ot in- 
formation. Every grown man knows by his own 
experience that rons men’ men would make greater 

progress in life i thy — by 4 the practical max- 
Fins that ought to govern them, and which hawk have 
e men whe have risen grom 

y their own exertions to positions of 
power or wealth. THE TRIBUNE will print in the 
course of the year the lives of men, among 
whom are expected to be Davii Dows, of New 
ork; Dalrymple. the t farmer: Samuel 
Sloan; Chief Judge Noah Davis; John Koach, 


Kel y, 
James Howard, the famous Western steamboat 
builder, with this object tm view. The articles 

will be written either by the men themeelves or 


Or naty the here will be a series of Tr on 


Forestry, American Grain and Wheat, t 
Cheese-making, etc., by eminent i 

the Ni elections of 1883 show that we can 
dec a aoe m President next year if we will. 
Cue TRIBUNE,—heartily Mican, influenced 
by no interests save those o: ~e 
der no control save that of its Editor,—can be 


end. It only needs that who 
do what they can to extend its circulation 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
THe TRIBUNE offers many valuable books as 
premiums, full descriptive circulars and specimen 
coptes, sent free. 
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